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The Future of Our Sheep Industry 


E have arrived at the fiftieth an- 
Wy niversary of our organization, 
with clean hands, of this I am 
sure; and with strong hearts | hope: 
With clean hands, because at this time 
when combinations of men and cap- 
ital formed for the purpose of making 
unjust gains are being censured by 
our government, backed by public 
sentiment, we are not subject to cri- 
ticism. In the conduct of our busi- 
ness we have not conspired together 
to force down the price of labor. Our 
labor has been bought in an open 
market. Labor itself has largely set the 
price. Nor have we said to the consum- 
er of our products, mutton and wool, 
you must pay us certain prices which 
we ourselves have established in order 
that we may be insured a good margin 
oi profit, but on the contrary we have 
taken for our products in the open 
market such prices as the buyers were 
willing to pay. The price too often has 
been far below the cost of production. 
We are not, therefore, at present oc- 
<upied in an enforced unscrambling 
of eggs that were scrambled at the 
expense of public welfare. Our hearts 
are strong because we know that re- 
gardless of the many vicissitudes ap- 
pertainipg to our industry, the many 
discouragements and disappointments 
we have obtained results that have 
added materially to the public wel- 
fare. A®€hough our rewards have 
been small, we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that our efforts have re- 
sulted in bringing increased comforts 
tc mankind. Every pound of mutton 
we sell means to the consumer health- 
ful and nutritious sustenance, the 
best and the cheapest meat  obtain- 
able. Every pound of wool we sell 
means durable and comfortable cloth- 
ing at a reasonable price. 
When we consider the benefits to 
humanity resulting from sheep hus- 
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bandry. and know the habits of the 
sheep it is indeed marvelous that such 
wonderful results are obtained. Sheep 
subsist largely by gathering from the 
waste places. On the farms they 
glean the fields after the harvest is 
taken, they clean up the weeds and 
such vegetation as may grow in rough 
inaccessible places. They not only 
utilize this waste but they improve 
the land, increasing its fertility. On 
the range flocks glean from the rough 
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canyons, from the mountain tops and 
from the deserts, where cattle and 
horses will not go. They have proven 
of untold value in clearing the forest 
of vegetation, thereby preventing for- 
est fires. Sheep have afforded our ear- 
ly settlers a market for their hay and 
erain from the time that courageous 
men and women first left New Eng- 
land shores, moving westward, estab- 
lishing their homes in the forest, on 


the great plains and in the mountain 
valleys. Without railroads or wagon 
roads, many of these hardy pioneers 
could not have stayed excepting for 
the revenue obtained from sheep hus- 
bandry. We still have large areas of 
country too far distant from transpor- 
tation from which the products can 
be profitably marketed, except on foot, 
and there is no animal with which this 
can be so economically done as with 
sheep. Even where railroad facilities 
are convenient, where land ‘has be- 
come valuable, where the principal 
crops are sugar beets and grain and 
alfalfa, we find sheep still on the job 
of conserving waste. Stubble fields 
are gleaned of scattered grain, trou- 
blesome weeds are kept down, the af- 
termath of the meadows are utilized, 
also waste from the beets. The tops 
left in the field, on the pulp from which 
the sugar has been extracted, are by 
sheep converted into wool and mut- 
ton. This also is true of the surplus 
hay, a crop very necessary in a prop- 
er system of rotation where the fertil- 
ity of the soil is to be conserved, and 
maximum yields harvested. I know 
that I am conservative when I say 
that in this way, largely by conserving 
waste, sheep contribute to our nation- 
al wealth one hundred millions of 
dollars annually, one-fifth more than 
the annual value of our gold -output, 
Alaska included. 

Sheep are timid animals, a prey to 
predatory animals. They must be 
closely guarded and although: natural- 
ly healthy, their nervous systems are 
extremely sensitive to ailments, and 
therefore they require close attention. 
Today, as in the days of Abraham 
and when our Savior was born, the 
shepherd must be close to his sheep 
to guard them from harm and to lead 
them safely over their feeding ground 
or properly prepare their feed. We 
may assume that for each one thous- 
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and sheep of our fifty millions one 
man’s time is fully required. There- 
fore employment is afforded direct for 
50,000 men, with probably as many 
more employed indirectly. Shearing 
and lambing require extra help. Trans- 
portation of sheep, lambs and wool 
affords large revenue for our railway 
companies. As we follow our pro- 
duct we find labor employed on every 
hand until the time the mutton is 
served at our tables and the wool pre- 
pared as clothing for our use and 
comfort. This has been our work, fel- 
low-wool growers, whether or not we 
have received just rewards we are 
conscious of having labored for the in- 
terest and welfare of humanity in a 
self-sacrificing way. 


We are at this time only disturbed 
in our political life by a public senti- 
ment against strong combines of men 
and capital working for their own ben- 
efits as against public welfare, but we 
have also an unrest which is gener- 
ally termed Socialism.’ There is an 
aggrieved feeling on the part of those 
who have little against those who 
have acquired wealth. A feeling that 
the benefits possible to obtain from 
God’s storehouse, the universe, be- 
longs in like measure to the prudent 
and to the improvident, to the indus- 
trious and to the sluggards. In the 
former case I believe that all right 
thinking men are agreed that selfish 
and arrogant powers should be curb- 
ed. That the constitutional rights of 
every man to have an equal opportun- 
ity, be safe-guarded. In the latter 
case I believe that they who are pros- 
perous should be patient and helpful 
towards those less fortunate, emulat- 
ing those great truths stated in Pro- 
verbs in these words: “Hatred stir- 
reth up strifes; but love covereth all 
sins.” “He becometh poor that deal- 
eth with a slack hand; but the hand 
of the diligent maketh rich.” The fol- 
lowing lines fit these precepts and em- 
phasizes the need of following them 
in our every day life, provided we 
would make them a real help to our- 
selves and others: “To say well is 
good, but to do well is better; do well 
is the spirit and say well is the letter. 
Tf do well and say well were fitted in 
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one frame, all were one, all were done 
and got were all the gains.” 


Although we frequently need criti- 
cism to stir us up, we usually resent 
it. I am not here to mar this happy 
anniversary by criticism of anyone. 
I did not come with a chip on my 
shoulder, but rather with a_ hearty 
good feeling for everybody. This in- 
cludes our friends engaged in the lines 
of industry upon whose good graces 
and services we are dependent for the 
successful issue of our business. 


I desire to make a few suggestions, 
which I trust will be received in the 
spirit with which I make them. Not 
in a sense of criticism, but from a 
strong desire that a great industry 
should be benefited. This little story 
presents my text: “A clergyman had 
a church near a baseball field. Some- 
times on Sunday the language of the 
church floated out onto the baseball 
field. That was all right. But at 
other times the language of the field 
floated through the windows of the 
church, and that was not so desirable. 
One Sunday the clergyman was in the 
midst of a sermon. He came to the 
point where he said: ‘and fifthly, 
What shalt thou do to be _ saved?’ 
Like a good speaker, he paused for a 
moment before driving home his point, 
and just then from the ball field came 
this: ‘Slide, you rummy, slide.” In 
baseball parlance “slide” means do 
your best; use a supreme effort; get 
there. 

The sheep industry of the United 
States must be saved. We sheep own- 
ers must make some individual and 
collective “slides.” We should give 
breeding more careful attention. We 
should safeguard against severe loss- 
es by providing an adequate supply of 
winter feed. We should guard against 
overstocking our ranges. If,we are 
to grow strong constitution sheep that 
will produce the maximum amount 
of wool and mutton they must not be 
permitted to run down badly in condi- 
tion. We must give more attention 
to producing uniform wool. This can 
be done by localizing the breeds best 
adapted in different sections. Where 
the conditions are favorable for grow- 
ing mutton lambs, the type of lamb 
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that sells best on the market to the 
slaughters, if fat, and to the feeder 
is not, should be bred; because they 
will pay best. Where conditions are 
not favorable for producing fat lambs 
desirable feeders can be grown. A 
type of lambs that will fatten quickly 
and make good gains on a minimum 
amount of feed is what our Eastern 
feeders want, and what the feeders 
in the West should have if they suc- 
ceed. Too often never-do-well culls 
are put off on the feeder who is just 
beginning the business and he soon 
becomes discouraged. A _ different 
system of breeding is necessary where 
useful breeding ewes are to be pro- 
duced. Breeding is a science that is 
more generally understood than fol- 
lowed. We are not inclined to work 
along the lines of our best knowledge, 
but rather to follow the lines of least 
resistance. In the matter of breeding 
we have an opportunity of making a 
hio “slide.” mv friends. We should 
have an ideal to work towards. Cull 
out such breeding ewes as we are not 
pleased with. We should never see a 
poor ewe in our breeding flocks the 
second time. Cull her out the first 
time you see her is the better way. 


The ram is considered half the 
flock; therefore it is as important to 
use great care in selecting a ram as 
in selecting the ewes. We frequently 
feel so poor that we deem it unwise to 
buy high cost rams, or perhaps our 
banker so thinks. This is another op- 
portunity for a “slide,” because the 
best in the long run will prove the 
cheapest and the results obtained will 
be far in excess of the difference in 
first cost. In the matter of packing 
and selling our wool, we are a long 
way from the home plate. At first 
thought it seems useless to attempt 
to “slide” through. “Slide,” as used 
here, to be considered in the baseball 
sense, and not as wool dealers would 
define it, when they say “the grower 
attempts to slide one over on them” 
by careless methods of packing. The 
dealers understand the situation and 
do not worry; they demand a wide 
margin for their safety when they 
“buy a pig in a bag.” 

If we expect to secure in our home 
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markets as much as foreign wool 
brings, we must place it before the 
manufacturer as well graded and as 
attractively packed as the foreign 
wool. We must either grade and pack 
our wool in a right way or dispose 
of it to dealers who will so handle it. 
If we do the work we have a nominal 
expense; if the dealer does it we not 
only pay the expense but we also. pay 
the dealer’s profit. The point is this: 
the manufacturer will not be interest- 
ed in our wool at first hand to any 
extent until we grade and pack it 
properly. The majority of our clips 
are small and the character of the 
wool varied, therefore, in order to 
make up lines of wool to suit the dif- 
ferent purposes of the manufacturer, 
and in quantity to make it worth 
while for them to buy at first hand, 
it is necessary that we work together. 
By co-operation in breeding with the 
view of producing uniform wool in 
certain localities and co-operation in 
grading and packing the wool:and in 
marketing same we will, I believe, ob- 
tain for our wool at our home manu- 
facturing centers prices prevailing in 
the world’s markets with the expense 
of bringing in foreign wool added. 


The same conditions relative to 
wool will, I think, obtain to mutton. 
Our high class mutton will have an 
advantage in our home markets over 
imported mutton, but foreign compe- 
tition. will make hard sliding for our 
common grades. 

Can these improvements be brought 
about? And if so, how? The desired 
results can be obtained by working 
together. District associations should 
be formed, a small tax levied on the 
sheep in such districts, would make it 
possible to employ a trained super- 
visor or advisor, whose duties it would 
be to gather facts relative to results 
being obtained from different methods 
in vogue. That which was found best 
could be generally adopted. Experi- 
mental work in breeding and feeding 
could be conducted. Shearing and 
packing of wool properly supervised. 
Records compiled of the sheep and 
lambs to be marketed. A central of- 
fice could be maintained, supported by 
the district organizations, to which 
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they would report the volume of sheep 
and lambs to be marketed from their 
respective districts. I am _ confident 
that under such a system great im- 
provement would be made over pres- 
ent methods. It is seldom indeed that 
our great central markets receive an 
over-supply of sheep and lambs, take 
the year through. There are, how- 
ever periods of congestion when great 
sacrifices in values are made. We also 
have periods of light supplies when 
keen competition sends values up. It 
is, however, the large numbers that 
are sold on the down markets and the 
few on the up markets; an unprofit- 
able condition for the growers. 

There are many other advantages to 
be derived from co-operation that I 
may only outline briefly. Growers 
not located for producing mutton 
lambs could make a specialty of pro- 
ducing choice breeding ewes to be 
sold to the mutton growers, also a 
desirable class of feeding lambs to be 
sold to the farmers in their districts. 
Fattening sheep and lambs is a new 
and valuable phase of western sheep 
husbandry that should be encouraged. 
Rams could be purchased for the 
district. By buying in large 
numbers closer prices could be made 
and a saving in expense of buying and 
transportation. I think buck raisers 
would be more careful in their breed- 
ing, and in conditioning their rams for 
service did they know that they must 
sell to the representative of a large 
number of owners; to a man who 
would have a trained critical eye for 
defects that are generally overlooked 
by the individual buyer. 


whole 


This paper. must not be too long, 
therefore, we will pass to another sub- 
ject, but the matter of co-operation, 
fellow wool growers, is very fascinat- 
ing to me and I would like to go fur- 
ther into the possibilities for good. 

What shall I say regarding railway 
services cannot I am sure be con- 
strued by our friends the railroad men, 
as hostile criticism. We realize that 
their problems have been many and 
difficult of solution. Upon the whole, 
we will admit that the services of the 
transporting our sheep and lambs to 
market has been wonderfully improved 
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in the last five years. Transportation 
is of great importance. The success 
of our industry largely depends upon 
getting our sheep and lambs to mar- 
ket in good, sappy condition. Our 
railroad men who have to do with live 
stock, now realize, I think, that live 
stock is perishable freight and espe- 
cially lambs. As from year to year 
shipments of lambs increase, as they 
will, the problem of adequate feeding 
facilities in transit must be _ solved. 
Suitable pasture land rightly located 
is not easily obtained. The solution of 
this problem to my mind will be a bet- 
ter stock car; a car with springs and 
couplings similar to passenger coaches, 
so equipped that passenger time 
can be made. This would eliminate 
the necessity of greatly enlarged feed- 
ing facilities, there would be fewer 
stops and less time required on pas- 
ture to recuperate exhausted animals 
before they could be marketed. Our 
freight rates are high enough to jus- 
tify this better service, and such ser- 
vice in the long run, I am satisfied 
will prove more profitable to the rail- 
way companies. The elimination of 
two pounds per head excessive shrink- 
age on the twelve million sheep and 
lambs marketed each year, a minimum 
possibility, at a market valuation 
would mean the saving of $1,680,000 
per annum. Whether the producer or 
the consumer be the ultimate gainer 
matters not, it is a waste that should 
be conserved. The present methods 
of handling overcharges and claims for 
damages are certainly wasteful of both 
time and money, and extremely ag- 
gravating to shippers. I will mention 
two cases that I have knowledge of. 
A train of sheep loaded in large cars 
to the last feeding station and there 
loaded out in smaller cars, made it 
necessary to use an extra car. It re- 
quired fifteen months to get this over- 
charge refunded. A shipment of sheep 
was loaded in single deck cars with 
the understanding that they would be 
transferred in transit to double deck 
cars and that the double deck rate 
would apply. The single decks were 
billed at 17,000 pounds 


They were transferred to double decks 


minimum. 


and arranged but when they were 4e- 
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livered the rate was assessed on 34,000 
pounds minimum instead of on 23,000 
pounds, the minimum weight for dou- 
ble decks. The overcharge was about 
$4,800 and it has now been held about 
three months, and no one knows when 
it will be refunded. The company de- 
livering the sheep claim they have no 
public tariff to apply to such billing 
and, therefore they would be subject 
to a fine from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission if they reiunded 
the overcharge without the commis- 
sion’s order. In so much as they have 
no published tariff on 34,000 pounds 
minimum double deck cars, I think 
the position taken is far-fetched and 
reprehensible. In the matter of 
claims, although evidently at fault 
settlement is delayed indefinitely. Fre- 
quently the claimant is forced to re- 
sort to the courts, and expensive and 
tedious procedure. When judgment 
is rendered favorable to the claimant 
on unrefuted evidence, new trials are 
obtained and judgments appealed. In 
the final outcome there is little left 
for the claimant, excepting the hope 
that having at least proven the justice 
of his claim he will receive better ser- 
vice thereafter. 

Facilities for handling sheep at our 
great market centers have been im- 
proved materially by the stock yard 
companies during the past two years. 
A large volume of business can be well 
handled. It would be a great help, 
however, to railroads, stock yards and 
commission men if the week receipts 
could be more uniformly distributed. 
For three days of the week receipts 
are excessive, making it impossible at 
times to handle all consignments 
promptly. It would be much better 
for all concerned if the distribution 
could be made over five days of the 
week. The remedy must come through 
co-operation. 

The facilities of our slaughtering es- 
tablishments keep well apace the fast 
increasing demand for mutton and 
lambs. Our slaughters have built up 
a wonderful distributing system which 
places the mutton and lambs that we 
produce before the consumers in an 
attractive condition. They have es- 
tablished car routes whereby meats 
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are delivered in the smaller towns at 
regular intervals. The buyers of our 
sheep and lambs are keenly alive, I am 
sure, to the welfare of the producers 
of meat and also to the consumers, and 
it is their study to handle the vast 
amount of business incidental to our 
meat supply economically and with 
reasonable profits to themselves. We 
have much to be thankful for in hav- 
ing our great cash markets, prepared 
at all times to take our offerings. 

A panacea for curbing the trust was 
found by our present administration in 
free trade; however, the big interests, 
the so-called trusts, were not stripped 
of protection to the very nerve centers 
as were the wool growers and _ the 
farmers, who, in the very nature of 
their business never have had nor 
never could form a trust. The pro- 
ducers of our country, I am sure, will 
not soon forget the injustice 
them. 

I firmly believe that the rapid de- 
velopment -of our country and the 
large measure of prosperity we have 
enjoyed, were fostered by the protec- 
tive policy we have so long followed. 
Undoubtedly readjustment of the tar- 
iff was needed to meet changed condi- 
tions, but there was no necessity for 
the radical changes made in the tariff 
on the products of the ranchman and 
farmer. Should the results looked for 
be realized, cheaper living for the con- 
sumer, it will be at the expense of the 
producer, and prove his undoing and 
therefore, the advantage to the consu- 
mer would be of short duration. 

Production of meat animals and 
food stuffs should be encouraged by 
every means possible and not discour- 
aged. All who are engaged in useful 
enterprises are entitled to and require 
fair wages or profits from which a 
comfortable living for themselves and 
their families can be provided with 
some surplus left with which to bring 
their chosen work to a higher ideal 
of perfection. Just a word regarding 
the new currency law. Although our 
bankers who have naturally closely 
followed the bill are not agreed as to 
the outcome as to whéther results will 
be beneficial or detrimental to o:r wel- 
fare, I am going to be so bold as to 
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I believe that 
it will prove a wise measure. Our 
banking system as at present conduct- 
ed has two interests. The financial, 
having to do with money, and the com- 
mercial, having to do with trade and 
commerce. In times of stringency 
naturally bankers look first to the wel- 
fare of the financial (their own) in- 
terest. When that is safe-guarded the 
commercial interests are given such 
help as the unused reserved funds will 
admit of. Under the new law I be- 
lieve it will be possible for the banks 
to furnish a larger measure of assis- 
tance to the commercial interests, when 
they require help, without endanger- 
ing their financial interests. In con- 
nection with the co-operative sugges- 
tions I have made, we should, my fel- 
low wool growers, work out a system 
of credit protection that would fit our 
business, that would be helpful to us 
individually and collectively. 

In the National Warehouse and 
Storage company we have, in my judg- 
ment, a splendid start toward solving 
our wool problems. In order, how- 
ever, that this company may build up 
a completed structure for our use they 
must have our support. The company 
is doing a splendid educational work, it 
will be a great calamity to the sheep 
industry should its work in laying a 
strong foundation for broad usefulness 
be lost. 


express my opinion. 





BAD WEATHER IN WYOMING. 





We are sorry none ‘of us could be 
present at the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ meeting at Salt Lake City, but 
weather conditions around Laramie 
were such that it was impossible to 
get away. Sheep in southern Wyom- 
ing are still on full feed, and it is go- 
ing to be very hard on our stockmen 
in this particular part of the state. 

They have done more feeding this 
winter than ever before in this part 
of the country and no let-up is in sight 
until we get real thawing weather. Al- 
low me to congratulate the National 
Wool Growers’ Association on the suc- 
cessful convention which it held. 

J. W. KING, 
* Wyoming. 
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AMERICAN WOOL BEST. 


To Mr. Hagenbarth: 

Recently I saw in the paper that 
you intended to dispose of part of 
your sheep holdings and _ purchase 
more cattle. Probably you feel you 
can use your money to better advan- 
tage that way, but I hope that you 
will reconsider, as I believe that in 
the near future our wool will regain 
its lost value. It’s superior wearing 
quality over any other wool in the 
world will eventually be recognized. I 
refer of course, to the clips from well! 
bred sheep carefully handled and cared 
for, but not to the mongrel stuff of 
careless growers that give a bad name 
to all of our American wool. Wool 
has never had a fair show. Since the 
growers in 1865 first presented their 
claims for adequate protection culmi- 
nating in the tariff of 1867, which was 
on a wrong basis, it has given the 
manufacturer too large a compensitory 
which he has enjoyed ever since. 

I have spoken about the value of 
American grown wools to Dr. Mc- 
Clure, and have also obtained some 
testimony from several of our larg- 
est manufacturers. However, the 
intrinsic value of our wool is to a great 
extent lost by the manner used in put- 
ting it up. In shearing, the rams’ wool 
should be kept separate and the wool 
should be graded according to length 
and quality. The fleeces should be 
tied with paper twine and well shaken. 
No fribs, skirts or leg pieces should 
be wrapped with the fleeces. If our 
wool was handled in this way it would 
compete successfully with the best 
wool of the world. If I could, I should 
be glad to over-see the shipping and 
packing of some of our larger clips, 
and if the growers would let me, I 
would gladly select men that I could 
send to them to direct the work. 


In 1855 I entered the wool business 
as a boy. At that time the XX Ohio 
brought 60 cents per pound, now it 
bring 26 cents. Combing machinery 
has so changed methods that fine wools 
have lost their comparative value. At 
the time I started in the business the 
clip of the United States amounted to 
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about sixty million pounds. Ohio wag 
the leading wool producer. Ninety per 
cent of the wool it produced was fine 
wool. If we now had the same de- 
mand for fine wool in proportion to 
population that we had then, such 
wool would bring $1.50 per pound. 
When I started in the business, quar- 
ter blood unwashed was worth 17 to 
18 cents. Today it is worth 22 to 23 
cents, and it will be higher if it is 
handled by the growers in the way I 
suggest. 

Probably I will never have any fin- 
ancial interest in wool or manufac- 
tures of wool again, but I regard the 
sheep interests not so much as to the 
profits to the grower, as its value to 
the country at large. If our people 
are clothed with American grown 
wool, they will be the best clothed 
people in the world, as they have been 
in the past, whenever American wool 
was used. : 

I regard every careful woolgrower 
as more than a mony-maker. He is a 
boon to his country, a man helping his 
fellow men to more comfort and hap- 
piness and I hope their numbers will 
never grow less. 5 
ED. GREEN, 

Philadelhpia, Pa. 





WITH OUR SHEEP ADVERTISERS. 





Hampshires, 

On another page of this issue will be 
found the advertisement of Hampshires of- 
fered for sale by J. Nebeker & Sons of 154 
North First Street, Logan, Utah. Mr. Neb- 
eker advises us that his breeding rams 
were imported by Cooper & Nephews, and 
are from the celebrated English flocks of 
Cole and Flowers and Stephens. We are 
also advised that most of Mr. Nebeker’s ewes 
are imported or from imported flocks. This 
firm is now booking orders for registered 
and high-grade yearling or ram lambs, and 
solicits correspondence from _ prospective 
purchasers. 

Bred Ewes. 

Malone and Truchot of Agawan, Mon- 
tana, advertise in this issue 2,500 bred ewes. 
The ewes are two-year-olds and are bred to 
lamb early in May. These ewes are half 
Cotswold-Merino cross, and are bred to reg- 
istered Shropshire rams. 

Cotswolds. 

The Heber Land & Livestock company 
of Salt Lake City Utah, advertise purebred 
Cotswold rams. This firm is heavily en- 
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gaged in the sheep business, and deal ex- 
tensively in range sheep of all descriptions. 


Cotswold Ewes, 


The Afton Livestock company of Afton, 
Wyoming, are offering for sale 1,000 regis- 
tered Cotswold ewes, bred to lamb begin- 
ning March 25th. These ewes are bred to 
choice registered Cotswold rams, They 
have been range raised and should prove 
valuable to some one desiring to start a 
purebred flock. 

Hampshires and Cotswolds.. 

On another page of this issue will be 
found the new advertisement of Hampshires 
and Cotswolds offered for sale by J. R. Al- 
len & Bros. of Draper, Utah. Mr. Allen re- 
ports to us that he bought from Alex Arnold 
of Galesville, Wisconsin, the first prize year- 
ling Hampshire Ewe at the Chicago Inter- 
national; the first and second prize ewe 
lambs; the first prize flock and also the 
flock that won the Stephens cup. These 
sheep were bred by Stephens in England 
and were imported by F. W. Harding. In 
addition to the above, Mr. Allen purchased 
Hampshires from the Walnut Hall flocks, 
including the first prize ram lamb at the 
International. He also bought from this 
firm the third, fourth, fifth and sixth prize | 
ewe lambs, as well as the first prize pen of 
ewe lambs at the English Royal, and seven 
of the best ewe lambs raised at Walnut Hall 
farm this year. He also purchased several 
top ram lambs and sixty-five yearling ewes, 
a part of which were imported and the bal- 
ance were out of imported stock. Mr. Allen 
has brought these sheep to Utah, and they 
will be ranged on the Uinta National Forest 
at an altitude of 8,000 to 10,000 feet. It is 
Mr. Allen’s intention to breed flock headers 
and he hopes to produce stock superior to 
that imported. Mr. Allen’s Cotswolds are 
well and favorably known, and information 
relative to them will be found in their ad- 
vertisement. 

Dealers in Sheep and Lambs. 

In this issue will be seen the advertise- 
ment of Austin Brothers Association of Salt 
Lake City, Utah. This firm deals exten- 
sively in all grades of range sheep and 
lambs. They conduct a large range busi- 
ness and those interested will do well to 
write this firm their wants. 





NOTICE 





David Shand of Manti, Utah, one of 
our members, is anxious to obtain in- 
formation of his son Clyde Shand, a 
practical camp tender. 

If anyone knows of his _ present 
whereabouts they will confer a favor 
by sending the information to this of- 
fice or to the young man’s father. 
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EVELOPMENTS in the wool 
market during the past month 
have been something of a sur- 
prise to both ‘sellers and buyers, 
more wool having been sold than was 
expected, while values are stronger, 
and in some cases actually higher. 
This outcome justifies the predictions 
of some of the more optimistic mem- 
bers of the trade, who have all along 
insisted that the supply of desirable 
fine Territory wools was of a limited 
character, and that there was sure to 
be an upward turn as soon as manu- 
facturers needed the wool and became 
free buyers. 
Other wool men say that the pres- 
ent strong position would not have 
been developed, except that holders 


cf wool were ready to accept the 
the market prices and thus al- 
low the turplus to be cleaned 


up. By the middle of January, most 
of the leading houses had cleaned up 
75 per cent of the domestic wool re- 
maining unsold January 1, in this 
market, and since that time there has 
been further large transfers of Terri- 
tories, both in the grease and scoured, 
which have brought available supplies 
down to below a normal figure for the 
season of the year. Altogether the 
situation seems to justify a much 
more cheerful feeling than has been 
seen in the wool trade for more than 
a year. 

From this it must not be understood 
that dealers think their trowbles all 
over, or that there is no possibility of 
sharp competition from abroad for 
American made goods, for such would 
not be the fact. There is to bea 
breathing spell, before the inevitable 
logic of free trade will have its full 
swing, and both dealers and manufac- 
turers are preparing to make the most 
of this during the first half of 1914. 
That the firmness recently noted in the 
London wool market as well as in all 
primary markets, in South America as 
well as in Australasia, is a Godsend 
to America cannot be denied. Not 
only does it make it more difficult for 
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Boston Wool Market 


(By Our Boston Correspondent) 


English and Continental manufactur- 
ers to compete with American mills, 
but it has forced the latter to clean 
up domestic wools to a greater ex- 
‘tent than was expected a few weeks 
ago. 

Unusual activity has marked the wool 
trade since about the middle of Decem- 
ber. This was started by shrewd buyers 
who saw that the supply of desirable 
wools. was small, and that it would 
be quickly exhausted if the mills suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a _ reasonable 
share of the business in the duplicate 
light weight trade, supplimented by 
the new heavy weight season. One 
well known manufacturer of high 
grade goods is said to have gone over 
the Boston market very carefully, 
looking over all the choice lots of 
wool offered. In this way he was 
able to size up the situation accurate- 
ly, and his statement that he was as- 
tonished at the condition of dealers’ 
lofts is therefore entitled to a great 
deal of respect. 

Other manufacturers took the same 
view, and some of the largest con- 
cerns in the country have been in- 
cluded among those operating during 
the past month or six weeks. The 
big worsted mills have been ative 
during the latter part of January, and 
with the definite opening of the heavy 
weight goods, the woollen people are 
expected to come into the market 
freely. From the latter is expected to 
come the demand which will clean up 
the short fine wools, like California 
spring wools, and others of that class. 
An indication of this is seen in the 
speculative movements in scoured 
wools, recently dealers as well as 
manufacturers having taken on desir- 
able lots freely. 

One unexpected development of the 
month has been the contracting in 
Utah and the Triangle. This came 
about very suddenly, for only a day 
or two before large contracts were 
closed it was denied that the move- 
ment had any significance, or would 
amount to anything. Even now the 
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leading houses concerned say that 
they were forced into the field, to 
get wool that they had handled from 
year to year. As far as could be 
learned, the first week’s operations 
were confined to three houses in 
Boston and one each in Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis. The Philadelphia 
house was reported to be particularly 
aggressive, though the actual amounts 
secured by the various houses in dif- 
ficult to estimate. 

From this end, it looks as though 
high prices had been paid. A promi- 
nent wool man, whose house has been 
a large operator in Utah, said that 
this contracting was not so much of 
a gamble as some of the more conser- 
vative wool men claimed. The winter 
is far enough advanced so that the 
character of the wool is pretty well 
establish or conditions abroad are 
so strong as to indicate that the 
early shorn wools will prove to be 
pretty good property, provided that 
they are bought on a reasonable basis. 

Apparently it is hoped to _ repeat 
the experience of the past two or three 
years with the Utah clip, which has 


turned out to be profitable for the 
buyers. whether contracted for or 
bought outright at shearing time. 


Bare lofts and the possession of plen- 7 


ty of free capital have made it easy 
for the wool houses to operate, and 
as the new clip wools now appear to 
be likely to come on a bare market, 
as far as domestic wools are con- 
cerned, it is hoped that they may be 
turned over promptly and profitably. 
That 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 pounds of 
wool should have been tied up in this 
way in the first week’s operations 
shows that the wool trade has by no 
means lost its courage, but still culti- 
vates a wholesome belief in the pos- 
sibilities of the American market. 
Recent sales of Territory wools in 
this market have been made at such a 
wide variation of prices in the grease 
as to make it difficult to arrive at any 
adequate view of the situation. 
Scoured values appear to have shown 
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a moderate advance, though in most 
cases this appears to be result of the 
poorer selection remaining, and _ the 
fact that current offerings have 
brought fully as much in the grease 
as the wools earlier sold. Latest es- 
timates of scoured values are 54 to 
55 cents for fine staple Territory, 52 
cents for half blood staple, 45 to 46 
cents for three-eighths blood staple, 
40 to 42 cents for quarter blood staple, 
50 to 52 cents for choice fine clothing 
Territory and 47 to 48 cents for aver- 
age fine and fine medium. 

Scoured wools have-been very ac- 
tive of late, the weekly sales amount to 
several thousand bags. Choice fine 
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for fine, 43 to 45 for medium and 35 
to 38 cents for coarse. 

Fleece wools are in even a strong- 
er position than Territories. Most of 
the available supply is in the hands of 
two strong houses, and they have been 
enabled to mark up the choice grades 
Y% to 1 cent a pound during the past 
month. Transfers have been made 
recently at 27 cents for Ohio fine un- 
washed delaine, 22%4 to 23 cents for 
unwashed delaine, 26% cents for XX 
and above, 21% cents for fine un- 
washed, 22% cents for quarter blood 
combing and 24 cents for half and 
three-eighths blood combing. Current 
quotation on Ohio fleeces are: Fine 
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and Geelong reopened stronger and 
higher after the Christmas holidays, 
and it is understood that buyers who 
failed to secure the desired quota of 
wool before the holidays missed their 
opportunity. Americans have been 
buying in a very conservative way 
recently both in London and in the 
Colonies, as all foreign markets are 
above a parity with Boston. 

In New Zealand, the situation has 
been complicated by the strike of the 
early winter, which delayed holding 
the sales beyond the usual time. This 
prevented the offering of the usual 
quota of N'ew Zealand crossbreds in the 
last London series, and probably ac- 








and fine medium wools have sold all 
the way from 46 to 47 cents up to 53% 
cents for choice lots of fine, while off 
and defective lots have sold at 40 
cents and even lower for stained 
wools. Pulled wools are reported to 
be well sold up, both in the east and 
in Chicago, and prices have been ad- 
vanced, with offerings limited. Cur- 
rent quotations are: Fine A super, 52 
to 55 cents for eastern, and 48 to 50 
cents for Chicago; A Super, 47 to 48 
cents for eastern and 44 to 45 cents 
for Chicago; B super, 40 to 43 cents 
for eastern and 37 to 39 cents for Chi- 
cago; combing pulled, 46 to 48 cents 





Cotswold Lambs owned by J. R. Allen & Brother, Draper, Utah 


washed delaine, 26% to 27 cents; fine 
unwashed delaine, 22% to 23 cents; 
XX and above washed, 26 to 26% 
cents; X washed, 24 to 25 cents; fine 
unwashed, 21 to 21% cents; half and 
three-eighths blood combing, 23% to 
24 cents; quarter blood combing 23 
to 23% cents; half and three-eighths 
blood clothing 21 cents. 

The strength of the position of 
fleece wools of the finer sort lies in 
the firmness noted abroad in fine Mer- 
inos. London closed very firm, with 
Merinos 5 to 10 per cent above the 
last series, and crossbreds also devel- 
oped unexpected strength. Melbourne 


counted for a part of the strength. It 
was expected that the delayed wools 
would be offered at the sales to be 
held in New Zealand after the holi- 
days, but such has proved not to be a 
fact. The surplus wool has_ been 
shipped to London or will be later, 
and only about the regular amount of - 
wool is being offered in the Colony. , 
This has caused a strong upward 
tendency, and it is said that New Zea- 
land markets are nearer a parity with © 
London than Melbourne and Sydney. 
The sold up condition of the mar- 
ket for domestic wools has forced 
manufacturers to turn their attention 
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to foreign wools, and sales show a 
constant increase.. Fine Merino wools 
are well sold up as far as the old clip 
is concerned, but the new wools are 
arriving and are attracting consider- 
able attention from the trade. Values 
here are on the bottom, and as the 
wools now offering were bought be- 
fore the recent rise, they are being sold 
at prices that are lower than the 
wools from later sales could be im- 
ported for. 





HEAVY SHEARING LINCOLNS. 





Recently five yearling Lincoln rams 
were purchased in England for ship- 
ment to the Argentine. On account 
of the existence of the Foot and 
Mouth disease they could not be 
shipped, and it is reported that when 
the five rams were shorn they yielded 
one hundred seventy-four pounds of 
wool. This is practically thirty-five 
pounds each, and there can be but lit- 
tle doubt that the fleece must have 
been close to two years’ growth. 

These Lincolns and Cotswolds shear 
very well when given: good care. 

Recently Governer Gooding of Ida- 
ho sold a number of Lincoln and Cots- 
wold ewes to the small farmers of his 
section. These ewes were taken to 
small ranches and of course pastured 
on alfalfa and kept hog fat through- 
out the year. I understand that some 
of them sheared as much as twenty- 
four pounds of wool last spring, and 
that another man who had one hun- 
dred head of these ewes got an aver- 
age of sixteen pounds per ewe. 





WOOL AND SHEEP IN TEXAS. 





Replying to your resquest of the 
eleventh of last month, I have to ad- 
vise you that it is not possible for me 
to form any definite idea as to whether 
there are more or less sheep in Texas 
- now than at this time last year, for 
the reason that there are several dif- 
ferent conditions that must be taken 
into consideration, when trying to 
form an opinion in this case. 

Our State Comptroller’s report (just 
now tabulated) shows that the County 
Assessors reported, January Ist, 1913, 
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to our State Comptroller, for assess- 
ment, 97,999 less sheep this year than 
they reported last year (1,536,194 re- 
ported this year.) But the percentage 
of lambs raised last spring, from the 
number of ewes bred, was greater 
than during either of the last past 
several years previous, (owing to more 
favorable range conditions), but the 
number of fat sheep shipped to the 
slaughter houses, since the first of 
January last, is much in excess of the 
number annually shipped to the fat 
markets during each of the last past 
few years previous. But, at the same 
time, there has been a considerable 
many thousand sheep imported into 
Texas from old Mexico during this 
year, though probably three-fourths of 
all the number imported have gone 
direct to the slaughter houses. Also, 
there is no definite information as to 
the number that have been brought 
into Texas from New Mexico during 
the last past three months, for fatten- 
ing for the spring market. During 
recent years the movement from New 
Mexico into Texas has ranged from 
30,000 to 70,000 head. While it is the 
general opinion that Texas has less 
sheep now than a year ago, yet it is 
merely an impression. As yet there 
are no ascertained facts to warrant 
this conclusion. 

The sheep stock of this state went 
into the month of December in high 
condition, with the pasturage in extra 
good condition, with an abundant sup- 
ply of water, for flock needs, through- 
out the non-agricultural portion of the 
state. : 

B. L. CROUCH, Texas. 





SPECIAL OREGON 
STOCK TRAIN. 





Oregon Washington Railroad & Nav- 
igation operates three special. stock trains 
out of Huntington, Ore., to Portland 
every week. These trains are scheduled 
to leave Huntington at nine A. M. on 
Mondays, Wednesday and Saturday. Or- 
dinarily such a train contains from 15 
to 30 cars of livestock but ocasionally an 
extra has to be operated. Stock from 
Idaho points is concentrated at Hunting- 
ton the night before it is to leave for 
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Portland. The operation of these stock 
trains is of great benefit to the shippers 
as it gives the man with one or two cars 
of stock the advantage of ‘a stock run, 
These trains make an average speed of 
about 13% miles per hour for the run 
of 404 miles. Oregon has a speed mini- 
mum law that compels the roads to make 
a minimum speed of not less than thirteen 
miles per hour. In fact it was the pass- 
age of this law that induced the railroad 
to establish these special stock trains, 
This law was introduced and passed by 
J. N. Burgess a member of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers’ Association. The 
law has been of inestimable benefit to 
Oregon shippers, and an effort will 
be made to amend it so as to require 
a speed of fifteen miles per hour. 





SHEEP WANTED FOR INDIANS 





The United States Indian Depart- 
ment have recently issued specifica- 


“tions for the purchase of 8000 grade 


one and two year old ewes and 20 
mutton rams to be delivered at Dulce, 
New Mexico, between the date of 
April 15th and June 30th of this year, 
for use on the Indian reservations in 
that section. The type of ewe desired 
may be determined from the following 
part of the specifications. “The con- 
ditions existing there indicate that 
mutton type of sheep would be prefer 
able, hence perference will be given 
to that type. In the event ewes of 
this type cannot be purchased at a 
reasonable price, bids for native of 
Navajo breeds will be considered. Bids 
will also be considered on grade Mer 
ino type ewes, but long wooled types 
will not be considered. Rams of mut 
ton types only will be considered.” 

Bids for these sheep will be received 
until 2 o’clock on the afternoon of 
March 16. Those intending to submit 
bids are invited to obtain from the 
department at Washington specifica- 
tions and blanks upon which the pro 
posals may be submitted. 





Where horses are used to transport 
wool in Australia, the outfit general- 
ly consists of four pairs and then # 
single leader in advance that is driv- 
en by single line. 
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Australia’s Artesian Water Supply 


several states of the common- 

wealth would be _ practically 
useless were it not for the fact that ar- 
tesian water can be obtained in suffi- 
cient quantity to maintain stockrais- 
ing as a permanent industry. General- 
ly speaking the vast areas now served 
with artesian water are devoid of a 
natural surface water supply. There 
are no permanent rivers or creeks, and 
stockraising would be impossible but 
for the fact that a huge artesian basin 
lies far down beneath the surface and it 
can be tapped with bores, the wate com- 
ing to the surface by natural pressure. 

What is known as the 


A very large tract of country in 


(By R. H. HARROWELL) 


daily flow aggregated 624,436,000 gal- 
lons. The deepest and also the shal- 
lowest bores are in Queensland 5,045 
feet and 10 feet respectively, but I 
propose to deal only with the artesian 
bores here. 

Artesian boring in New South 
Wales dates from 1879, when a pri- 
vate bore was put down on a large 
pastoral holding between Bourke and 
Wilcarmia. The first government 
bore was put down on the west of 
Bourke in 1884. Of the bores in New 
South Wales, 21 were less than 500 
feet, 88 ranged from 500 to 1,000 feet, 
239 from 1,000 feet to 2,000 feet, 102 


comes from the Cunnamulla bore, 
which yields 4,500,000 gallons every 
24 hours. In South Australia the 
maximum depth is 4,850 feet, and the 
minimum 233 feet. 

Now these bores are expensive 
works, and one cannot always rely 
upon striking useful supplies, indeed 
hundreds of thousands of pounds have 
been spent on bores that ended: in fail- 
ure. The contract price for these 
bores ranges from about $5.00 to $50 
per foot, so that it can readily be 
seen that to provide water on the great 
areas mentioned a large amount of 


capital is necessary. It 





Great Australian Artesian 
Basin comprises more 
than one-half of Queens- 
land and extending over 
the northwestern corner 
of New South Wales, the 
northeastern corner of 
South Australia and the 
southeastern corner of the 
northern territory. Prac- 
tically all this great area 
of Australia is very poorly 
served with surface water 
supplies, and what sup- 
plies do exist are so far 
apart that the great areas 
in between would be use- 











less for stockraising were 
it not for the artesian 
The total area of the Artesian 
basin is 569,000 square miles, of which 
376,000 square miles are in Queens- 
land, 90,000 square miles in South Aus- 
tralia, 83,000 square miles in New 
South Wales, and 20,000 square miles 
in the northern territory. 

According to official figures com- 
piled at the end of 1911, there were 
then in existence in the Common- 
wealth 2,517 artesian and sub-artesian 
bores, the figures for each state being 
New South Wales, 457; Victoria, 42; 
Queensland, 1,879; South Australia, 
80; West Australia, 59. The total 
depth bored was 2,934,018 feet and the 


bores. 


An Artesian Well At Work. 


from 2,000 feet to 3,000 feet, 32 over 
3,000 feet, and 5 over 4,000 feet. These 
figures therefore show that the major- 
ity of bores are from 1,000 feet to 3,000 
feet. The deepest bore in the state is 
at Boronga where a depth of 4,338 feet 
was reached, and a flow of 1,062,133 
gallons per diem came to the surface. 
The Dolgelly bore struck a flow of 
622,185 gallons at 4,086 feet, and the 
Boobora bore a flow of 1,133,300 gal- 
lons per day at a depth of 3,225 feet. 
Queensland, however, is the great bor- 
ing state. The deepest bore is down 
5,045 feet, but it yields only 70,000 
gallons daily, while the biggest flow 


is very important to note 
that the bulk of this 
great national work: has 
been done by private 
owners. In Queensland 
222 bores were put down 
by the government, 46 by 
local governing authori- 
ties and 1,443 by private 
owners. As showing 
what money has been lost 
in the endeavor to supply 
waterless land with the 





precious fluid. Out of 
the 1,711 bores’ in 
Queensland, 785 struck 


flows that came to the 
surface, 329 struck flows 
that rose certain distances 
in the casing, but had to be pumped 
to the surface and 597 were in prog- 
ress, or abandoned, or uncertain. 

A considerable amount of loss and 
anxiety has been caused through the 
failure of some bores which started 
off with a good supply, and in many 
minds there arose the query as to 
whether the artesian supply was be- 
coming depleted. Careful investiga- 
tions have been made and though 
there are numerous instances of bores 
having greatly diminished in flow, or 
of failing altogether, there are other 
instances of where bores have main- 
tained an even flow without any varia- 
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tion. The water is allowed to come 
to the surface without any check, and 
it is carried through many miles of 
channels to where it is required for 
stock purposes. There must therefore, 
be'a huge waste from seepage and 
evaporation, and the remedy that at 
once occurs to the lay mind is to con- 
trol the supplies from the bores and 
shut them off when not required. 
This theory has proved most disas- 
trous in practice because it has been 
found that if the flow is checked it 
is confined with great pressure in the 
bore casing, and the result is that the 
casing corrodes and is destroyed. It 
has also been found that the water 
being unable to find an exit through 
the bore rises outside the casing and 
becomes dissipated in the various 
strata and is completely lost long be- 
fore it reaches the surface. 

A situation has been created in 
Queensland by the government issuing 
regulations regarding the artesian wa- 
ter supply. These regulations are sup- 
posed to compel private owners of 
bores to regulate the flow so as to 
avoid waste and they also stipulate 
certain matters regarding the _ con- 
struction of the bores. The result of 
these regulations, which have been 
two years in operation, has been very 
much against the interests of the 
stockraising industry. The regulations 
regarding the limitation of flow 
have been disregarded for the rea- 
sons given above, and those dealing 
with the construction of bores have 
so augmented the cost that boring op- 
erations have greatly fallen off. In 
fact they have been almost suspend- 
ed. This means that large areas being 
unwatered are practically unstocked, 
and the aggregate loss to the country 
is enormous. The situation reached 
a head a few weeks ago when a depu- 
tation representing the grazers of 
Queensland waited upon the govern- 
ment and asked for the repeal of the 
act imposing such injurious regula- 
tions. The deputation presented such 
a strong case that it is more than 
probable that the objectionable re- 
strictions to the big enterprising na- 
tional work of developing otherwise 
useless country will be removed. 
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A very important fact in connection 
with the artesian bores of Australia 
is that except in one or two instances 
the water is entirely unsuitable for 
irrigation purposes. It is of immense 
value for watering stock, but it is 
actually injurious to plant life, being 
so heavily charged with alkali and 
other mineral matter. The analysis of 
the various bores differ considerably, 
but in the main if the water is allow- 
ed to flow over irrigative areas, it 
forms a silt on the surface which in 
the course of time destroys plant life. 

An official in New South Wales a 
few years ago propounded the theory 
for converting the injurious salts of 
bore water into a valuable fertilizer. 
The objectionable compound in the 
water is carbonate of which 
when brought in contact with the soil 
forms a substance known as silicate 
of soda which forms a hard covering 
to the surface of the soil rendering it 
impervious to air. The theory was to 
add nitric acid to neutralize the effects 
ef the carbonate of soda by convert- 
ing’it into nitrate of soda, a most valu- 
able fertilizer. 

It was proposed to obtain the nitric 
acid from the atmosphere by means of 
electricity which was to be generated 
by the energy supplied by the pressure 
of water coming up out of the bore. 
This theory is no doubt chemically 
sound, but nothing more has _ been 
heard of it. Indeed it was never ex- 
plained what the effect would be if 
more nitrate of soda were generated 
than would be required. 

In regard to bore pressure, how- 
ever, I may here state that on several 
sheep stations in Queensland the 
shearing machinery is driven by Pel- 
ton wheels worked with the pressure 
from artesian bores. 


soda, 





“WHO GETS THE $4.64?” 


To the editor of the Public Ledger: 


Sir—That awful Schedule K! Who 
gets the $4.64? In December I saw 
in a large department store a Scotch 
steamer rug, $20. On January 2 the 
rug is still there at the same price, al- 
though the duty is reduced $4.64. 

EDWARD A. GREENE. 
Philadelphia, January 2, 1914. 
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Important 





The dues for the 
year 1914 of all 
members of the 
National Wool 
Growers Associ- 
ation, amounting 
to $5.00 each are 
now due. We re- 
Spectiully urge 
all members to 
forward this to 
the association 
without delay 











National 


Wool Growers 
Association 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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All About the Wool Fiber 


Address Before the Boston Wool Trade Association, by William Price, Wool Buyer for Arlington Mills. 


HEEP are of great antiquity. We 

S read that Jacob took the 
“Brown, Spotted and Speckled” 

sheep for his pay as shepherd for La- 
ban and it is recorded he became very 
rich (somehow in these days I think 
the name Jacob connected with Brown 
sounds familiar) and the fact is that 
this latter day Jacob also became rich. 
The good book tells us that in the day 
of Judgment the sheep and the goats 
will be separated, so that we may be 
reasonably certain that there will be 
sheep and their product to consider 
until the end of June. It would be in- 
teresting to trace the history of sheep 
breeds did the time permit and I had 
the ability, but to show you the vast 
tange of grades in the wool produced: 
Take from the Calmuc Sheep of Rus- 
sid, probably the coarsest and roughest 


produced, and then recall what I used 


to handle when I first entered the 
business, the finest Saxony wool. 
These were raised in eastern Ohio and 
West Verginia, and the washed 
fleeces only weighed two or three 
pounds. They were so fine they not 
only made XX grade, but XXX and 
a selection from that was known as 
Picklock and a finer selection Picnic. 

It will be interesting I think to you 
if you put a fibre of wool under the 
microscope (mark me, I say MICRO- 
SCOPE, not a telescope, which they 
Say some buyers use when buying 
wool in the west, and then they won- 
der why it looks so. poor when they 
get it home.) Assuming you use the 
microscope, what do you see? A stem 
closed at the weather end of the fibre 
and hollow like a pipe stem, with ser- 
ritures that look like fish scales close- 
ly adhering to the sides of the stem. 
Keep this description in mind as ] 
shall refer to it later. 

You would not think that feathers 
and wool are at all alike, but it is a 
fact, that an embryo feather has the 
stem and serritures, but, of course, the 
Similarity soon ends and we do not 
hear the comparison again until when 
you try to sell me wool, you say it is 


“As light as feathers.” 
tion of the wool fibre is 
42-50 per cent pure wool fibre 
20-22 per cent yolk or suint 
7-10 per cent fatty matter 

10-18 per cent moisture 
so when you look at wool again you 
will now know more than you would 
discover with the naked eye. 

Wool is very susceptible to its en- 
vironment; a change of feed, too much 
or too little, location, heat, cold, 
drought or disease is soon apparent in 
the wool. If you take the finest 
woolled sheep from Sydney and put it 
in Adelaide you would not recognize 
the wool at the next. shearing, 
the change would be so_ great 
in quality. You know the wool fibre 
originates at the bulbous roots which 
are between the outer and inner—or 
true skin—and is forced up through 
the pores. There are many books on 
breeds and manufactures of wools, 
some of which I would advise you to 
read. 

“Bowmen’s Structure of Wool, etc.” 

“Bumley’s The History of Wool.” 
and both of these are in the Boston 
public library. They are not new pub- 
lications. Among the later publica- 
tion are: 

“Priestman’s Wool. Combing,” 

“Priestman’s Wool Spinning,” 

“McLarren’s Woolen and Worsted 


” 


The composi- 


Spinning. 
Probably the most complete and ex- 
haustive book ever published was that 
by Prof. McMurtrie published in the 
80’s and referred to by Prof. Baker in 
his lecture. The very best book I ever 
saw is one lately published (in 1912) 
a joint production of two professors, 
Messrs. Barker and Priestly in the 
Bradford, England, Textile School. 
Wool is a most interesting subject 
and there is lots to learn about it, but 
when you have a practical knowledge 
of it, you will find you have something 
“that time cannot wither nor custom 
stale.” [I think the best place for a 
young man to get a practical knowl- 
edge is in a sorting room or with a 


grader in the wool lofts, but many 
have made a success starting as ship- 
per or in the office, but wherever you 
start, you have got to work like blazes, 
keep your eyes, ears and mind open, 
if you hope for success. There is no 
royal road. 

The most successful wool experts I 
have known seem to have what I 
would call “The wool sense” and they 
who have it come on more rapidly, it 
seems to come intuitively; but have 
hope, it can be acquired. It is better 
for young men to get to know wool 
intimately, but I have seen brilliant 
salemen who could not tell whether 
the wool would shrink 63 per cent or 
6% per cent (as buyers they would not 
be brilliant.) Now as to shrinkage, 
some foreigners assert they can judge 
shrinkage within a fraction of 1 per 
cent, and then I have heard of the 
same people not coming within 6 per 
cent of the shrink. After a long expe- 
rience, I assert it is impossible to ex- 
actly judge on every particular lot; 
how can you when you consider that 
ii wool is weighed on a dry or. wet 
day, it can easily make 1 per cent dif- 
ference; but in buying a line, with 
judgment, you should on the average 
approximate very closely. Just here it 
occurs to me to tell you of condition- 
ing. This means, getting at normal 
weight, and normal weight means the 
consideration of moisture that wool 
takes up, kept in an average tempera- 
ture. Samples from tops, for instance, 
are put in a receptacle. This is con- 
nected with a very sensitive scale and 
placed in an oven at great heat, and 
when the scale does not vary, we then 
know there is not a particle of mois- 
ture left in the sample—it is bone dry. 
The weight difference is noted be- 
tween what it weighed when it went 
into the oven and its bone-dry weight 
and from that the normal weight is 
ascertained. They add generally in 
this country 15 per cent to bone-dry 
to bring it to normal, and properly 
tested, it will not shrink to bone-dry 
from normal but 13 per cent, and that 
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is what is neant when we say 15 per 
cent regain or 13 per cent shrink. Now 
the basis of conditioning varies in dif- 
ferent countries. England has one 
basis, France another, and as you are 
likely to do business in both countries, 
1 would suggest that this association 
collect these different tables for the 
benefit of—particularly—the younger 
members. Before conditioning .was 
general here, a question of condition- 
ing of yarns arose in a law suit, the 
buyer claiming there was much mois- 
ture. The lawyer cited the case of 
Gideon (Judges, chapter 6.) who 
wished to be assured of God, that God 
would be with him in battle, and as 
a sign, Gideon would put a fleece of 
wool on the ground outside his tent 
at night, and if the wool was wet in 
the A. M. and the grass dry, he would 
know God was with him, and it was 
so. The next night he asked of God 
further assurance; this time.the grass 
was to be wet and the wool dry, and 
it was so. “Now,” said the lawyer, 
“if it takes a miracle of God to keep 
water out of wool, how could you ex- 
pect a mortal manufacturer to do it?” 
I will digress with another story just 
now—about color in goods. A buyer 
complained to a manufacturer that the 
goods faded. The manufacturer looked 
cut of his window at the grass and 
said: “A few weeks ago that grass 
was green; look at it now; it is brown. 
Now, if God Almighty cannot make 
a fast color, how can you expect us to 
do so?” 

The wool business has had noted 
people in it, besides the ancient and 
modern Jacobs. Wm. Shakespeare 
was in the wool business, and he may 
have had his wool experience in mind 
when he later wrote: “Oft expecta- 
tion fails, and most oft, there where 
most it promises.” As a modern in- 
stance, there is Sir Wm. P. Raynor, 
who has lately visited us from Hud- 
dersfield, England. 

A young wool man should learn as 
soon as possible what different kinds 
of wool are best adapted for. There 
are the woolen wools used by Felters, 
Knitting manufacturers and woolen 
mills in general. Each branch requires 
wools of a different style, and the 
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scales I told you of are very necessary 
in many woolen processes, for the 
more crisscross the fibres are in wool- 
en yarns, the better, and the scales 
help to telt and bind them together. 
But in worsted manufacture the con- 
ditions are entirely different. Every 
process is for the purpose of parallel- 
ing the fibres and the carding and 
combing remove a lot of the scales 
and leave the fibres almost as smooth 
as a pipe stem. To stand this process 
the wool must be fairly long and 
strong, particularly for English combs. 
On French combs much shorter wools 
can be used. French combs are best 
adapted for fine wools, but crossbreds 
are sometimes used. 

There is a subject which is now be- 
ing introduced in the trade which you 
should know about and that is where 
they propose buying on guaranteed 
scoured basis and have the scoured 
result considered as the yield in top 
and noil. On fine and fine medium ter- 
ritory this means from 1 per cent to 
2 per cent shrink against the seller, 
as the card and burr waste is hardly 
offset by the conditioning of the top 
and noil on dry combed top. You 
know you are talking of the grades of 
wool in numbers, 40s, 44s, 50s and the 
rest. This originally meant that a 40s 
would spin into a 40s yarn and num- 
bers in yarn are reckoned from No. 1 
which contains 560 yards of yarn to 
the pound, and you can get at the 
yards per pound in any other count 
by multiplying 560 with the count re- 
quired. In England they used to spin 
wool to its full value, but today in the 
rush and demand for cheapness and 
large product they seldom do. It is 
almost impossible to compare the Eng- 
lish counts of wool with our grades of 
%, ¥% and Y%. The nature of our na- 
tive wools is different from any pro- 
duced elsewhere and are for many 
purposes worth from 2 to 4 cents a top 
pound more than an approximate for- 
eign wool. These remarks apply to 
crossbreds only from 50s and below. 

The English textile schools were 
established about thirty years ago 
and advanced in method and teaching 
very much since they began. Our own 
textile schools are modeled very much 
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after the English lines, but where 
they have made most progress in 
technical lines is in France and Ger. 
many, particularly Germany. They 
take infinite pains to get everything 
in wool on a scientific basis. Grades 
of wool are classified very minutely 
and every phase is given their deep- 
est and.best thought. I would com. 
mend their example for us to emulate, 
I will never forget the first time I vis- 
ited an Antwerp wool merchant. He 
could tell me right off costs of wool 
landed in Boston in cents a pound, in 
England in pence per pound, in Ger- 
many in marks and in France francs 


per kilo. He was a world-wide mer- 
chant. 
Geography enters into the wool 


business more, possibly, than any oth- 
er business. Our own country and 
Canada you are fairly familiar with. 
In South America there are the Ar- 
gentine wools, and just across the bay 
from Buenos Ayres there is Montevideo 
and at the extreme south end of South 
America, the Punta Arenas and Pas- 
to Fuertes are obtained. Then on the 
west coast, the Peruvian and Chillian 
wools, also the Alpaca and the Vic- 
una, the latter the most expensive fi- 
bre known to our trade, sometimes 
bringing $2.50 a pound, but the sup- 
ply is very limited as they have to 
kill the wild goat to get the Vicuna; 
but they can help out with cashmere 
from Asia and sometimes kid mohair 
from Turkey. It is a fact that the 
cats, donkeys, rabbits and mohair 
goats of Turkey have that soft silky 
feel to their fibre and as soon as you 
take them from that environment they 
lose that feel. They raise Merino wool 
in Russia something like our fine 
Michigan, but hardly as good. Of 
ccurse, we all know Australia is the 
biggest producer of any country, and 
as they pay much attention to breed- 
ing, they raise the best wool in the 
world and the largest quantity. | 
shudder to think of what we would do 
for a wool supply if Australia should 
have a drought some South 
Africa is developing rapidly now, and 
this, to my mind, is our land of prom- 
ise for our future wool supply. I will 
not leave you in South Africa, but 


time. 
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bring you back to Boston, one of the 
largest wool markets in the world, and 
ask you to consider some striking 
phases in manufacturing processes. I 
have a sample of yarn here which you 
see has a great many ends sticking out. 
This is made from a low South Ameri- 
can crossbred, and in spinning this, 
this bobbin on a spindle on the spin- 
ning frame revolves at the rate of 
say 6,000 revolutions a minute, a great 
deal faster than your eye can follow. 
It looks, as you see the yarn spin 
around, like a balloon and yet there 
is only one thread, and in the balloon- 
ing you seem to see hundreds; if a tin 
guard was not inserted between each 
bobbin the threads would fly into each 
other. When a perfectly smooth yarn 
is required it is put through a gas 
flame, which process burns off all 
these protruding ends. This process 
is called genapping or gasing. Goods 
for a smooth effect are treated by gas 
flame, also the goods are run over a 
heated copper plate. This impresses 
visitors as very wonderful. Of course, 
it is going some when it passes over 
the plate, very much faster than the 
proverbial messenger boy. Look at 
this yarn—probably a 20s, 11,200 yards 
or 6 1-3 miles to the pound, and then 
at this made by the Griswold W. Co. 
of Philadelphia for exhibition there in 
1876, patriotically made out of a very 
careful selection of Ohio fine delaine. 
This is a 200s or in other words 112,- 
000 yards or 6314 miles to the pound. 
Here is another fact that may interest 
you. Wool stretches in combing from 
one-fourth to one-third its Iength ac- 
cording to its grade and breed. It is 
interesting to recall how they used to 
take up combing wool. They tried it 
in about a dozen places in the fleece 
for strength, stretched it over their 
forefinger to be sure it long 
enough and rejected it if it did not 
come right up to the standard. Their 
rejections were often sold at a discount 
of 10 cents a pound, and were used 
by woolen mills after they had brok- 
en up the staple. But one day the late 
Mr. Chas. Fletcher conceived the idea 
of taking these rejections and making 
yarn of them, that proved more valu- 
able than that made out of the longer 


was 
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and stronger wools. Just at that time 
there was a big demand for these 
yarns, and I am told he made a profit 
of 25 cents a pound on yarns then. 
Since that time the combers have in- 
troduced improved English combs, and 
also French combs until now almost 
anything can be used, as Prof. Barker 
told you, but even now there is a lim. 
it beyond which it is unprofitable for 
a comber to go. The book tells you 
of the Arlington mills cleansing pro- 
cess which I will briefly describe now. 
The wool is put into tanks or kiers, 
about 2,500 pounds at a time. Naptha 
is forced through until a gage at the 
side of the tank shows clear naptha. 
Then we know the grease is all ex- 
tracted. The greasy naptha is then 
run into tanks where the grease is 
separated and recovered, the naptha 
refined and used over again; then the 
wool is taken to the washer and water 
is forced through the wool, not the 
wool through the water. It is cleaned 
without soap and here curiously the 
scales on the fibre show another use, 
for the natural potash in the wool is 
held under the scale. This saponifies 
and cleans the wool without soap and 
from the dirty water we recover the 
potash ; so as they say at Chicago, they 
save all of the hog but the squeal. I 
have a sample of the wool grease (de- 
gras) which can be examined later. 

Why is it you seldom sell a comber 
scoured wool? Because wool has to 
be moist when it is put on to the cards 
and if scoured wool was bought, it 
would necessitate running it through 
the water again and it would be likely 
to rope the wool, entailing more card 
waste and noils. A comber’s aim is 
to keep the fibres in as natural posi- 
tion as possible and avoid any extra 
handling and it is exactly the reverse 
in woolens. 

Why is it combers seldom buy 
year’s growth Texas wool? For two 
reasons. Felters and face goods mak- 
ers will pay more for its peculiar felt- 
ing or fulling properties and for this 
reason combers would avoid it, for it 
contains just what they do not want. 

As the books I have given you con- 
tain most other points you will care 
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to know about wool I will refer you to 
them. 

Relled wool.—There is quite a con- 
trast. between the way they used to 
pull wool in England when they dip- 
ped the whole pelt in a lime vat, then 
the wools were full of lime and pul- 
led wools were undesirable. Today 
when you consider the product of 
Armour Armour, Swift and _ others, 
there is hardly a trace of lime, the 
grades and color are made very even 
and without exception they are the 
best pulled wools in the world and 
when I make this statement I have in 
mind the New Zealand pulls, the Eng- 
lish pullers and Mazamet, the largest 
pulled wool center in the world. 





HEAVY EWES. 





We shipped a bunch of 500 Cotswold 
ewes right off the range -in South 
Omaha last fall and they weighed 130 
pounds and sold at $4.40 per hundred. 
We cut four head out of this lot that 
weighed 233 pounds and sold at $4.40 
bringing $10.25 each. These were 
straight Cotswold ewes. Our lambs 
4,500 weighed 81 pounds and sold at 7 
cents. They were out of 3-blood 
Cotswold ewes and Cotswold rams. 
We are running pure bred Cotswold 
ewes on the range without much 
trouble. They may be a little harder 
to herd but we get more for the wool 
and mutton. 

EDWARD BLANEY, Wyoming. 





NEW SHEEP BULLETIN. 





The United States Department of 
Agriculture has recently published 
3ulletin number 20, “The Management 
Of Sheep cn the Farm.” This is a 
very useful publication to the farmer 
who is keeping sheep or who antici- 
pates entering the business. The 
publication contains a general survey 
of the farm sheep industry, discussing 
practically every phase of the subject 
in a most thorough manner. We sug- 
gest that farmer sheepmen write for 
this publication to the department. 





We cannot work without funds. 








WOOL OUTLOOK GOOD 





The Wool Warehouse has recently 
sent the following letter to its stock- 
holders: 

There is much of encouragement for 
the grower in recent developments of 
not only the wool markets but the 
woolen and worsted trade. Wool mar- 
kets of this country are in a better 
condition than they have been for 
several months. Many handling wool 
are convinced that any change that 
is likely to arise will be for the bet- 
ter. The opinion prevails that wool 
has struck its lowest level for the time 
being, at least. 

The first series of the London sales 
have closed. The sales commenced 


around the December level and 
prices were actively supported 
throughout. The better classes of 


wool improved and closed from 5 to 
7% per cent higher, and the finest 
merinos were occasionally 10 per cent 
dearer. Ordinary clips were un- 
changed. 

Stocks of wool in this country are 
very greatly reduced and although 
manufacturers report business as be- 
ing far from satisfactory, yet it is 
probable that supplies ci raw material 
now in hand will all be required be- 
fore the new clip is available. If larg- 
er than normal demands are made by 
American users in foreign markets, it 
would be surprising if these can be 
obtained without forcing prices high- 
er. 

It is announced that the American 
Woolen company has sent a represen- 
tative to England for the purpose of 
investigating the possibility of devel- 
oping foreign markets for their wool- 
ens and worsteds. The “Textile Man- 
ufacturers Journal” states the follow- 
ing: 

“President Wood of the American 
Woolen Company, reaffirmed his de- 
termination to make every possible 
effort to meet foreign competition un- 
der the present low tariff and to keep 
his mills and operatives employed. He 
believes that the extremely low prices 
named on both light-weights and 
heavy-weights and the encouraging 
amount of business already booked on 
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new lines afford ample confirmation of 
this policy. 

“Lhe above announcement is of spe- 
cial significance coming as it does so 
soon after the statement that Forst- 
mann & Huffman have been selling 
lines of women’s wear in Paris. It 
also acquires further significance in 
view of the reports concerning the 
lack of competition by the foreigner 
in this market on lines of men’s wear.”’ 





PROSPECTIVE WOOL PRICES 





Commenting of the wool market 
the Daily Trade Record of New York 
quotes an Eastern wool dealer as fol- 
lows: 

“More than six months ago I report- 
ed the difference between domestic and 
foreign wools, and sometimes we feel 
flattered when our judgment is sus- 
tained. I said that foreign wools 
had to decline or domestic wools 
had to go up. Foregin wools declin- 
ed and rose in the meantime; domes- 
tic wools declined for no reason, ex- 
cept uncertainty. Domestic wools 
went higher and are still climbing. It 
I told anyone three months ago dom- 
estic A supers for French combing 
purposes would sell on a clean basis 
of 50 cents a pound! But it is an ac- 
tual fact that today A supers which 
can be combed on the French system 
sold for 50 cents per pound on the 
clean basis, or 34 cents in grease, 
with none in sight. The seller who 
told me of this said: If only I could 
reach a few hundred thousand 
pounds. 

“This is the wool market on dom- 
estic wools today. If we only could 
reach domestic wools we could sell 
them. 

“In October and November pretty 
near everybody in Bradford was in 
Boston to sell wool. <A _ half dozen 
houses asked: ‘Will you represent 
us?” we told them we could not sell 
foreign wools in place of domestic; as 
I have urged before, domestic wools 
are matchless. We can have quite 
finer wools, and we-can have coarser 
wools, but at large our domestic wools 
cannot be replaced. 
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Some Manufacturers Will Find Diff. 
culty When They Come to Work 
Certain Foreign Wools. 

“All domestic wools continue in a 
very strong position and 
vancing. Any kind of 
world’s market is, in fact, in a very 
strong position. A compromise in 
prices will come and_ then 
wools also. They are already com- 
monly made but some of our manufac- 
turers will find difficulties when they 
ccmmence to work foreign 
wools especially. It is different when 
they have South American or Austra- 
lian fleece wools; those are the only 
wools which come into consideration 
to speak of. A few English wools 
come into consideration but very lit 
tle, as an English wool all through is 
too much on the straight hair order.” 
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INCREASE OF WOOL 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


The following is from the Wool 
Record of January 15th: 

An increase in exports from 121,668. 
034 pounds in 1910, to 161,974,684 
pounds in 1912, or 33 per cent in two 
years, is gratifying. And it should be 
noted that this is due not only to the 
increase in the number of woolled 
sheep, but also to the large quantity of 
wool produced per sheep. In 1907 this 
quantity was about five pounds per 
woolled sheep; between that year and 
1912, nearly another pound (.92) of 
wool per sheep had been added by im- 
provement of the flocks. Added to this 
is the fact that, as would be expected 
from the marked intelligent attention 
which is being bestowed upon this in- 
dustry, there is an increase in the num- 
ber of woolled sheep of 25 per cent in 
eighteen months (from 21,842,215 
since the last census-taking, to 27,331, 
167 at the end of 1912), while the num- 
ber of non-woolled sheep decreased 


from 8,814,444 to 8,557,754. 





The rabbit that we hear so much of 
i) Australia is the English hare and 
not our common jack-rabbit. Millions 
of dollars worth of these hares are an- 
nually exported to Europe for food 
purposes. 
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January at the Sheep Markets 


HICAGO and the four principa! 
9 Missouri river markets received 
approximately 1,100,000 live mut- 

tons during January. Much of the 
time it was a case of too many sheep 
where lambs were concerned. Chi- 
cago’s quota was 485,000 head, a gain 
of 35,000 over January of last year. 
Omaha made a new January record 
with 226,000, or 20,000 more than a 
year ago. Ten years ago the January 
run at Omaha was only 115,000, and 
twenty years ago it was credited with 
but 24,000 during that month. Kan- 
sas City receiving 160,530 in January, 
a decrease of 3,353, and St. Louis re- 
ceived 63,000, a loss of 12,- 
000 compared with 1913. 
Chicago’s January sur- 
ply was the second largest 
for that month, having 
been exceeded two years 
ago. Broad eastern de- 
mand was a trade feature, 
purchasing on that ac- 
count being approximate- 
ly 100,000 head, creating a 
new January record and 
absorbing one-fifth of the 
total receipts. This was 
a remarkable showing in 
view of the fact that much 
of the month eastern 





(By J. E. POOLE) 


selves. That prices of the two classes 
will work closer together as the sea- 
son works along is probable. Rarely 
does a day's supply carry an excess of 
sheep, and heavy mutton scarcity is 
confidently predicted. The result of 
this scarcity of matured stuff was a 
one dollar narrower spread between 
sheep and lambs than during January, 
1913. That gap this year was only 
$3.35 in 


$2.25 per hundred against 
1913. 

Supply came largely from the corn- 
belt states and represented the host of 
thin stock that crossed the Missouri 
Iowa was the heavy 


river last fell. 








prices were relatively, if 
hot actually lower, than 
at western markets, but 
tasily explained by continuous hunger 
east of Chicago, for feeder grades. 

The bulk of the hay fed delegation 
teaching Chicago from Montana, went 
tc Michigan and Ohio feeders, and at 
all times it was easier to sell feeders 
than fat ones. Buffalo was lower 
than Chicago most of the time and the 
previous impression that mutton con- 
sumption in the middle west is ex- 
panding was confirmed. 

Prediction of continued spread con- 
traction was verified. The January 
trop ran heavily to lambs and matured 
Muttons gave good account of them- 


Champion Shropshire Wether—Portland Stock Show. 


contributor. A few came from Idaho, 
but the movement out of Colorado 
feed lots did not get wel 1 under way 
until the latter part of the month and 
Omaha stopped the bulk of it. Wis- 
consin disgorged considerable fed st iff 
and more came out of northern II- 
linois than the section was credited 
with. The whole cornbelt went to 
sheep and lambs last fall because 


_ stock cattle were scarce and hard to 


buy. 

As near as an average price can be 
figured that of January on sheep was 
$5.45. This is fifty cents higher than 


December’s average, while a $7.75 av- 
erage on lambs was but a shade above 
the previous month. The sheep aver- 
age was fifteen cents higher than that 
of January, 1913, while lambs aver- 
aged eighty-five cents lower than dur- 
ing that month, when the record was 
made at $8.85. 

Market conditions were choppy all 
through the month and the close was 
slumpy, fat lambs being 20 to 25 cents 
lower, light yearlings, light ewes, and 
most aged sheep 10 to 15 cents lower, 
while heavy ewes finished 25 cents 
higher, and heavy yearlings practical- 
ly steady. 

Condition was poor and 
finished stock the excep- 
tion. All through the 
month temperatures were 
unseasonably high pre- 
venting the display of 
mutton carcasses by re- 
tailers, a condition that 
always contracts  con- 
sumption. Old time 
traders assert that never 
before have they witness- 
ed a January run in such 
poor condition, but this 
is not surprising, feeders 
having no incentive to 
put on finish. Feed bills 
was high and killers were 
adamantine in their refu- 
sal to pay a substantial 
or adequate premium. Girowers con- 
cluded that the packers .wanted half 
fat stock and it was good policy to 
let them have it, consequently every 
packer favored premature marketing. 
Weight naturally was not subjected to 
the same _ severe. discrimination as 
last year when feed was lower, but 
the call was for lambs weighing 
eighty pounds or less and sixty-five 
to seventy-five pound ‘stuff. in merely 
half fat condition enjoyed ill disguised 
popularity. . 

Every bulge of prices furnished 
feeders with incentive to order cars, 
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the supply was poorly distributed. One 
Monday developed a run of 50,000 at 
Chicago, a new one day record for the 
month, and the resultant penalization 
damaged feeders pockets. So many 
western sheep and lambs were hand- 
led by new operators this year that 
the commission interests was wholly 
unable to control the movement. Feed- 
ers were so high last fall that many 
ot the old time operators refused to go 
the pace. Others stepped into the 


breech however, and as weather con-. 


ditions were favorable, even the ama- 
tuers made money. A big feature of 
the purchasing of thin western stock 
by Iowa was that the movement was 
distributed all over the state, noted 
feeding centers of former seasons 
putting in few. lowa has cleanea 
up some nice money handling sheep 
and lambs this season, and will be in 
the 1914 feeder market early, and with 
both feet, probably going to the ‘breed- 
ing ground to make contracts.’ Cat- 
tle are going to be high right along 
and once a farmer has fattened a band 
ci sheep or lambs that give results, he 
has acquired the habit. Wherever 
sheep cleans up a_ cornfield, added 
yields in succeeding years attest the 
merit of this method of harvesting. 
Colorado which contained formerly 
800,000 lambs, mainly in the northern 
part of the state began loading about 
the middle of January, but Chicago 
received only about thirty cars from 
that source during the month. From 
now on, however, the Colorado move- 
ment will probably be free. Montana 
has been shipping hay fed sheep freely, 
seventy-five per cent of the run from 
that quarter being really in feeder 
condition. Idaho and Utah have also 
contributed a few, but minus the bo- 
vine army that crossed the Missouri 
river last fall, and was tucked snuggly 
awav in corn belt feed lots and corn 
fields, mutton of all kinds would have 
been a luxury. The big feeding sta- 
tions around Chicago have not had 
their space taxed for the reason that 
holders could see no profit in running 
up large board bills, especially at cur- 
rant cost of feed. Operators have 
been obsessed with the idea that stock 
when marketed was well disposed of. 
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Montana feeders dodged expense at 
these big boarding houses, staying 
only a few days to rest up and get 
orders to load for the market. The 
result was a generous showing of 
feeders to which Michigan operators 
went greedily. Thousands of Mon- 
tana hay fed lambs finding that outlet 
at $7.00 to $7.30. Such thin stock as 
went to the country at $6.25 to $6.75 
being decidedly  ornery. Several 
strings’ of Montana feeding wethers 
sold during the month at $5.00@$5.40 
with feeding ewes at $3.90 to $4.25. 
January’s lamb top was $8.40 on fed 
westerns, $8.35 on natives and $8.15 on 
Colorados, nothing choice coming 
from the latter source. Bulk of the 
lambs sold on killing account at $7.35 
to $8.00 with feeders largely at $6.75 
to $7.25. Colorado and Mexican 
yearlings sold up to $7.50 and fed 


F YOU have Yearlings or | 
Bred Ewes For Sale, 


$10.00 will pay for their 
advertisement in this 
paper for 3 months. This 
will put you in touch with 























the buyers direct. 





western yearlings to $7.35, but $6.25 
to $7.00 took the bulk of the yearlings. 
Few heavy weights passing $6.75. 
Aged wethers sold up to $6.30. A 
number of loads reached $6.25, while 
$5.65 to $6.10 took the bulk with some 
Montana hay feds on killing account at 
$5.50 to $5.75. Fat ewes sold largely 
at $4.85 to $5.60, several bands of 
Montana ewes of common to plain 
quality going on killing account at 
$4.35 to $4.75, with a few up to $5.50. 
Prime heavy native ewes reached 
$5.80 and quite a few good natives 
and fed westerns selling at $5.60 to 
$5.75. 
Weekly average prices follow: 


Week Ending Sheep Lambs 
NESS Gers Seer $5.35 $7.90 
TM raid. Cb aes oie 08% 5.50 7.95 


WU id Ox wks wee ce 5.40 7.70 
MG Soe o hake asco ob 5.50 7.65 
GN EO Fe SS ew idles mcs 5.50 7.65 


Monthly top prices with compari- 
sons follow: 


Sheep Lambs 
FOmUary,  FBLE ok 6 cose ds $6.30 $8.40 
December, 1918 ........ 6.25 8.40 
FORNEY, -20EE- soe ectce 6.50 9.50 
5 ae |) Se 5.10 7.40 
py ee. rr 4.75 6.65 
JOMMATY, “ISIG: 6:56 0ci00 a: 6.60 9.10 
Janwary, WHOS - occéccccce 5.85 8.10 
January, 2OOR: 6. sciei. 5.75 7.40 
JORURTY, THOT. 6.0 oss00 0s 6.00 7.90 


Monthly average prices with com- 
parisons follow: 


Sheep Lambs 
January, 1914 .......... $5.45 $7.70 
December, 1913 ....... 4.95 7.65 
January, 1998: 6...0600. 5.30 8.55 
January, 1912 .......... 4.25 6.50 
WHRGEET, — BOER cievee cece 4.10 6.20 
Janwary, 1910 ........60% 5.55 8.30 
January, 1909 .......... 4.90 7.35 
January, 1908 .......... 4.80 6.80 





BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 





(Commercial Bulletin.) 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces. 
Delaine Washed .................. 27@27% 
Mee a ke sidteiatelsips. sida skit ewan 26@26% 


% blood combing .................. 24@25 
85 blood! combing ................ 24@24% 
¥% blood combing .:................. 22@23 
OM a ne 21@22 
Delaine unwashed .............. 22144@238% 
Meme wnwashed ..... 2... . cc cccwes 21% @22 
Common and braid ................. 20@21 
Wisconsin and Missouri. 
Seeley Suc ie <iaag-6 } bb eswed 22% @— 
Ee Se tr ey tse ele wk ais Dhl 22@22% 
a haga a ini. cake went 20@21% 
Black, burry, seedy cotts .......... 18@19 
Georgia . SEG oinle-e habia, tied DEY Sechelt 20@21 
Kentucky and Similar. 
% blood unwashed .. .............. 23@23% 
83 blood unwashed ................. 23@24 
% blood unwashed ................ —@23% 
Common and braid ................. 21@— 
SCOURED BASIS. 
Texas. 

PPI RO NN io sg bie v6.5.4, 5:00 0:06-0:08 51@53 
i> i a ow i) ae ne ere eeD 45@46 
PONE - FE: Cos SMe ns oR pe eciwayisic beds 41@43 

California 
WO She > A ces a eaves sees 46@48 
ey COOUNN 8 ook wS ccicnwieinc saciets 43@45 
RN Re" at eEGiaiaw A asbiaiorive +4 8 eon 40@42 
SN EYE Weds, Sc tw hiwew Ge dben tae eek 42@43 
ee ENO 5 5t erect esas ees cls 35 @38 

Oregon. 
Eastern No. 1 staple ............... 53 @55 
Eastern clothing . S 48@50 
NN TE ES.) Sarat ie ie 0:05. 6'4:4.0000.9.¢ 6,85 43 @45 
SR INCE Sn 8 Gls on ach ts wiicic-6.9°4/p' 6b 010 0 Aiea 41@42 
RR esa ei ae ey we 35 @3t 

Territory. 
|. ee 
Fine medium staple ................ 51 @5F 
Fine clothing ..°...................-51@5s 
Fine medium clothing .............. 48@50 
¥%, blood combing ..................52@5s 
% blood combing ..........-..+-++5> 45 @4T 
% blood combing .............00.00- 40@4t 


om en pest oct ete Set) ‘at “aw |OUR lc” 6 CK 


<a 





1914. 


70 
65 
65 
pari- 


nbs 


D27Y% 
@ 26% 
4 @25 
D24% 
22 @23 
11 @ 22 
@ 23% 
7, @22 
0@21 


2 @— 
@22% 
@21% 
18 @19 
0@21 


@ 23% 
13 @24 
@23% 
1@— 


11 @53 
15 @ 46 
11 @43 


16 @ 48 
1:3 @ 45 
10 @ 42 
12 @ 43 
55 @38 


3 @55 
18 @50 
3 @ 45 
11 @42 
5 @38 


5 @5T 
1 @ 5S 
1 @5F 
S@5e 
12 @53 
5 @4T 
0@ 41 
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“EVIDENCE OF MORE BUSINESS WITH THE UNITED STATES”.(From Our Special Correspondent) 


Bradford, England, Jan. 14, 1914. 
NCE more we have crossed the 
QO hold of a new year, and 1914 
is largely engaging the atten- 

tion of the members of the wool and 
textile trades throughout Europe and 
America. 
played in the future course of prices, 
and the more one thinks of the big 
volume of raw material which is mov- 
ing, the more remarkable is the fact 
that values are resting firm. When 
one remembers that in the short 
space of a dozen 
years the output 
of Australia alone 
has _ practically 
doubled, and that 
prices also have 
increased 100 per 
cent, the immensi- 
ty of the wool and 
textile industries 
is clearly seen. 
Yet no person ven- 
tures to pronounce 
finality or to say 
that the utmost ex- 
pansion has been 
teached. The op- 
posite is the case, 
for the more one 
thinks of what has 
been, and what is 
likely to be done, 
the more we_ see 
what lies ahead of 
the trade waiting 
to be accomplish- 
ed. These thoughts are suggested not 
only because “hope springs eternal in 
the human breast,” but because that 
great market, the United States, has 
again been opened to the wools of the 
world, and the wool duties abolished 
It is too early yet- to forecast the fu- 
ture of the American sheep and wool 
industry, but it will be a thousand pit- 
ies if sheep farming deteriorates or one 
single hoof less is kept by the pastor- 
alists of the United States. We see 
no reason whatever for retrenchment, 


A surprising interest is dis- ° 


the broader foundation of their Eng- 
lish and New Zealand competitors, we 
believe they will be able to make wool 
and mutton growing as profitable as 
sheep farmers have done in the two 
countries named. 

Measure of Trade Doing. 

Since we last reviewed the course of 
the market, two or three notable things 
have happened which have had an im- 
portant bearing upon the course of the 
raw material. The opportunity has 
been furnished to the trade of taking 





Romney Ram Sold by Hickman & Scruby of England for $1625.00. 


ers who purchased at 2s 2%4d for de- 
cent 64’s tops are to be congratulated 


stock, and those who have carefully 
sounded things are of the opinion that 
cn the whole the situation is sound. 
During the Christmas recess a fair 
measure of new business was done in 
tops, spinners feeling that it was time 
they covered what new business they 
had before prices moved to a higher 
basis. It is wonderful to think that on 
Christmas eve the buying 
tcok place, in fact from Monday to 


principal 


Wednesday before Christmas a more 
active time was experienced in Brad- 


ford than for the previous two months. 
Evidently the majority had come to the 
conclusion that there was nothing to 
be lost by operating, consequently a 
fairly big volume of business was done, 
many people being of the opinion that 
prices had touched the bottom. It is 
not clear today that the prime move in 
causing the buying, was any but that 
already alluded to. Some previous op- 
erations had been accomplished on a 
basis of 2s 2%d for average 64‘s 
tops, and those who had the cour- 
age to buy at that 
figure are today to 
be congratulated. 
We said at the 
time that such 
prices seemed to 
us to be the low- 
est for the time 
being, and we 
came to that con- 
clusion from the 
way the raw mate- 
rial sold last sales 
in London, and al- 
so the finish of the 
sales in Australia. 
When we find the 
raw material ab- 
sorbed readily 
without prices 
giving way, it is 
generally a sure 
sign that the time 
is ripe for operat- 
ing, and the buy- 


rather than the sellers. All along the 
trade has been feeling its way to- 
wards a lower level of prices, and we 
have contended that directly values 
came down to a _ more reasonable 
basis, it would pave the way for con- 
siderable trade. 
Crossbreds Still Somewhat Indifferent 
Although a decent turnover has been 
accomplished in crossbreds, the meas- 


ure of the trade done is not to be 
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compared to that effected in Merinos. 
Somehow crossbreds do not appeal 


with the same freedom and vigour to 


users as Mérinos, the chief cause being 
the slack-set-up condition of the ex- 
port yarn trade. We regret this very 
much for the simple reason that cross- 
breds are still a prime article of com- 
merce, but they are not moving among 
home trade spinners and manufactur- 
ers as one would like to see. All 
through the year the missing link has 
been the poor demand on export ac- 
count for tops and yarns, the board of 
trade returns giving unmistakable 
signs of the lessened call on export ac- 
count. This is only a legacy of the 
late ruinous Balkan war, and _ not- 
withstanding all the millions spent and 
the thousands of lives sacrificed, the 
Balkan nations are not by any means 
at peace one with the other. It seems 
a pity that when a nation like the 
Turks has need to repair its breaches 
and to resuscitate trade, it should put 
some millions of money into arma- 
ments, for the best guarantee of 
peace and prosperity is a good inter- 
national trade. However, we have to 
take things as they are, our only re- 
gret being that the trade in textiles 
with the near East is not better. We 
fail to see how it can be, and the 
sooner those in high authority recog- 
nize the fundamental principles of na- 
tional progress, the better it will be 
for all alike. It is somewhat difficult 
to say which qualities have fared the 
best during the past month, a fair 
business being done in. practically all 


counts ranging from 46’s to 56’s. The 
recent mild winter has undoubtedly 
effected the hosiery trade and pre- 


vented that demand for heavy hosiery 
fabrics which would have obtained if 
cold weather had prevailed. The ma- 
jority of crossbred users have been 
seeking a lower level of prices, but the 
way new clip wools have sold in New 
Zealand and Buenos Ayres has shown 
clearly that there is little hope of get- 
ting down much, if any lower. 


Conditions on the Continent 


A great deal has been made in the 
Colonial press of the active buying by 
French and German buyers at Aus- 
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tralian selling centers. We do not in 
the least undervalue the support which 
kas been forthcoming, and which cer- 
tainly has prevented prices from de- 
clining further. We hope that the 
wools bought particularly on French 
account will prove to be a good in- 
vestment, but all the same there is 
room for a considerable improvement 
in business. At Roubaix and Tourco- 
ing some firms are busy, but others are 
finding it difficult to keep their ma- 
chinery running. During the past 
week we have had the opportunity of 
reading two important letters, both 
from Tourcoing, and both from im- 
portant wool houses. One is couched 
in very pessimistic language, and 
there breathes through the epistle feel- 
ings which are anything but encourag- 
ing. They think that the future of 
wool prices depends entirely upon the 
state of the textile industry of the 
West Riding, and if there is no chance 
for the better that a fall is inevitable. 
The other letter breathes a_ totally 
different spirit. The. writer feels sat- 
isfied that the new year has brought 
better conditions; he speaks of trade 
being fairly good with the majority of 
firms in the north of France, some 
amelioration in Bradford, and also a 
prospective important trade in the 
United States. So much for views re- 
garding the future of wool prices when 
viewed through French _ spectacles. 
From Germany, we have reports that 
are not altogether what they might 
be. Saxony spinners are not at all in 
a vigorous way, but Russian users ap- 
pear to be fairly well employed and 
capable of consuming some © fait 
weights of wool. Putting all things 
together, we think that the state of 
trade in general just about warrants 
today’s prices but no more. No doubt 
the present state of the finances of all 
countries is acting as a brake upon 
wool markets everywhere, and even 
the prospect of cheaper money is not 
today inducing anyone to speculate. 
That term has during the past six 
months been unknown, for none will 
venture into the realm of buying large- 
ly on forward account: Futures have 
undergone a somewhat sea-saw move- 
ment during the past fortnight, though 
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the rise outstrips the decline of the 
last day or two. 


The Future. of Crossbreds. 


We are writing this on the eve of 
the opening of the first series of wool 
sales in London. Very few New Zea. 
land crossbreds are available, the 
quantity being less than we have 
known for the past fifteen years. In 
fact, one would have to go back a very 
long time to find only 12,500 bales 
being available. On the other hand 
there will be a decent offering of Aus- 
tralian new clip Merinos, and some 
very good wools will be submitted. 
The future of crossbreds appears to us 
to be a very opportune subject, and 
as far as one can see there is not much 
likelihood of prices losing ground. 
Some think that at the March sales 
there will be a chance of easier rates 
when fairly large quantities will be 
available, but that remains to be seen. 
During the next two months the trade 
will have the opportunity of getting 
rid of all surplus stocks of both wool 
and yarns, consequently we are not 
today so very certain that March will 
provide much easier prices. Every- 
thing we say will depend upon how 
trade develops and particularly on the 
attitude of America. That market 
seems to be the thing to watch at the 
present juncture. Now that the low- 
er duties obtain we shall soon be able 
to see what is likely to take place, 
and if the Bradford exports to the 
United States for December are any- 
thing to go by, it looks as if this dis- 
trict is going to do considerable trade 
in wool, tops, yarns and pieces dur- 
ing next few years. We are looking 
for a firm market both in Merinos and 
crossbreds. 

Since writing the above the opening 
of the January series of London sales 
began yesterday, and prices have gone 
very much as we expected. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Merinos show no change, 
and none was justified. The best 
classes sold very firmly on a full pari- 
ty with December closing prices, and 
the same can be said for medium des- 
criptions of both grease and scoured, 
but the heavy wasty wools barely 
maintained December parity. 
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Crossbreds are available in very 
small quantities, and only one “new 
clip’ from New Zealand was submit- 
ted, and to this America gave a fair 
amount of support, securing 
good deep Lincoln crosbreds say from 
36’s to 44’s quality at 22 cents and 23 
cents. This is one of the best marks 
that comes from the Dominion, and 
considering the character of the wools. 
the prices bid are on the whole satis- 
factory. Some were a little dissa- 
pointed that the competition was not 
more keen on the part of the conti- 
nent, but how could it be expected in 
face of the heavy quantities of wool 
which are weekly arriving at French 
and German manufacturing centers, 
particularly the former. We _ think 
that wool values are just about where 
they are going to stand unless Ameri- 
ca begins to buy in a very active and 
demonstrative way, which we cannot 


some 


as yet see is likely. 
Bradford Trade with America. 


With the end of December we are 
to see the business actually done be- 
tween this center and your side, and 
the returns for last month clearly in- 
dicate that an extended trade is go- 
ing to be done between Bradford and 
the United States under the new tar- 
iff. There were very big shipments of 
wool dress goods and linings, as well 
as worsted coatings, and we _ think 
there is evidence that English made 
fabrics have still a preference with 
many people on your side. The ship- 
ments of English wool showed a de- 
cline compared with December, 1912, 
and there was an increase in Colonial 
wool. The shipments for the whole 
of th twelve months come to a total of 
£2,592,583 compared with £3,066,761 
for 1912, or a decrease of £474,179. 





BRADFORD CORRESPONDENT. 


The Wensleydale sheep is one which 
has attained great popularity in this 
country, largely on account of its 
hardy constitution and the splendid 
quality of wool which it grows. 


Though kept largely in the north of 
England it has done well down south. 
Yet as a breed whose native habitat 
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is the wild hill country of Yorkshire, 
it has proved itself well worthy of 
being known as a distinct type, and 
the society devoted specially to its in- 
terests is doing some really excellent 
work. That the breed is doing well, 
is amply illustrated by the fact that at 
a show and sale held recently, the ex- 
planation given why the number of ex- 
hibits was less than usual was that 
there had been a good demand, and 
breeders having made many private 
sales, had not so many ewes or rams 
to place in open competition or for 
public sale. The highest price made in 
the aged ram class was £31 10s. The 
first prize shearling ram made £17 6s 
6d, this figure being made in the class 
open to exhibitors who kept more than 
ten ewes. The next best price was 
£15. The Yorkshire ram sales have 
also given evidence of the position held 
by the Wensleydale, where six rams 
of this breed made prices ranging from 
£3 2s 6d to £6 5s Od, the average 
price being £4 3s 9d. 





QUALITY NOT IN DEMAND. 

The lamb market for the past few 
weeks has been very discouraging to 
the feeder who finishes his stuff. A 
margin of only 25 to 40 cents has been 
given ripened lambs over rangy stock 
that is only in fair flesh. This condi- 
tion reflects on the criticism laid at 
the feet of the western cornbelt feed- 
e1 for lacking facilities to carry his 
mutton past the warmed-up or half-fed 
state, and lends encouragement to the 
handler of Merino stocks or the less- 
compact mutton types. The ideal of 
the trim-lined, firmly-ripened, 70- 
pound block fades away as visionary to 
the hard-headed man who must reap 
his profit entirely from mutton and 
lamb transactions. Carcass ideals as 
determined by the dressed sheep con- 
tests by the highest class retail trade 
or by the agricultural college teacher, 
do not meet the requirements of com- 
mercial trade at all. While the feed- 
er may not be able to offer cogent 
arguments to support his type, the fin- 
ancial return has furnished the real 
indication of public taste. It is indis- 
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average American 
lean meat. It is 
cheaper to put 
growth gains on thant fat, less feed 
per pound of gain supplying the index. 
Hence in spite of the fact that such 
animals and such carcasses are con- 
demned as plebeian, it appears that 
for years to come economic necessity 
will yield larger average profit to the 
man who respects these issues. 
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putable that the 
consumer demands 
also cavil that it is 





HOW THE WEATHER 
BUREAU FORECASTS STORMS, 
FROSTS AND FLOODS 





Many people have an idea that there 
is something mysterious and occult 
about the work of the Weather Bur- 
eau in forecasting the coming of 
storms, frosts and floods. Not a few 
think that the observers must neces- 
sarily get their data by reading the 
planets, the stars and the moon., As 
a matter of fact the forecaster of the 
Bureau foretells the coming of distur- 
bances in a businesslike way, very 
similar to that in which a man who 
has ordered a shipment of goods 
would estimate the date of its arrival. 

Suppose a business man had order- 
ed a carload of pineapples from the 
Hawaiian Islands. He would know the 
average time it would take the steam- 
er to make the trip to the Pacific port, 
the average time for unloading and 
loading into refrigerator cars, and the 
average number of days to be allowed 
these cars for their trip across the 
continent to New York. His estimate 
however, would be subject to error 
because the steamship might be delay- 
ed by fog, or the cars might meet with 
an accident. 

Storms, like pineapples, as a rule 
do not originate in the United States. 
They come to us, some from the Phil- 
ippines, Japan, Siberia, Alaska, Can- 
ada or the Gulf of Mexico. The Wea- 
ther Bureau gets cable, telephonic or 
wireless notice of a foreign storm. 
Station after station, or vessel after 
vessel reports the storm’s arrival in its 
neighborhood, so that the general di- 
rection and rate of progress can be de- 
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termined very nearly. In fact, the ar- 
rival of some storms can be foretold 
ten days in advance. 

The forecasters watch for the region 
of low barometer which is the storm 
center around which the winds blow. 
This whirl or eddy moves bodily for- 
ward with the general eastward drift 
of about 650 miles a day in our Iati- 
tudes. As the lines of equal pressure 
(asobars) around the low center crowd 
closer together, the winds attending 
the storm increase in force. The fore- 
caster determines the direction of the 
movement of the storm and its veloc- 
ity. 

When weather disturbances are 
reported, the forecasters know from 
experience about how long it takes 
them to reach our Pacific coast, and 
then how long after they will reach 
the Atlantic coast. For example, if a 
storm coming from Siberia drifts 
eastward around the North Pole and 
reappears in Alaska, it should appear 
in Washington or Oregon in about 
two days; should get to the Great 
Lakes in six days and to the Atlantic 
coast in seven or eight days. 

Unexpected conditions may delay 
storms or divert them from the 
straight track just as a_ refrigerator 
car may be thrown off its schedule or 
be shipped by accident on a wrong 
road. Some of these storms deplete 
themselves by running into regions of 
high barometer which are of greater 
magnitude and extent than the storm 
itself. Some of them, however, travel 
completely around the world. 

To keep tab on cold waves that 
come into the United States from Can- 
ada and Alaska, the Weather Bureau 
studies the Canadian weather reports. 
England sends reports from Iceland, 
British Islands and Continental Eu- 
rope, and daily reports come from St. 
Petersburg on the conditions in Russia 
and Siberia. 

The same_ businesslike system 
used in tracing the track of a storm 
is applied in determining the arrival 
of frosts. 

Flood forecasts are made in much 
the same way. Information as to the 
amount of rainfall at the head waters 
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of streams that cause floods are cov- 
ered by telegraphic reports sent by 
local observers. As this rain reaches 
the main channel, the height of the 
water in the channel is determined by 
successive gaging stations. Past re- 
cords establish how much a height, 
say of twenty feet at Dubuque, lowa, 
will produce at Davenport, another 
station eighty miles down the Mississ- 
ippi. This plan is followed all the way 
down the river, and at each point full 
allowance is made for the effects of 
water from tributaries, and from addi- 
tional and local rainfall. As a result 
of these observations in the recent 
flood, the people of Cairo had warning 
a week or ten days in advance. The 
Pittsburgh district can be given only 
twelve to twenty-four hours’ notice, 
because a flood is upon them within 
twenty-four hours after a heavy rain- 
storm. 





SHEEP IN WINTER. 





Our English correspondent makes 
the following observations: 

The remarkably mild weather which 
has been experienced in many parts of 
the world during the past autumn, and 
so far during the present winter, has 
not contributed to the best interests 
of some sections of the communities 
who are supposed to benefit by a large 
consumption of wool and the mate- 
tials into which it is manufactured, and 
it is also questionable whether the an- 
imals which produce the raw material 
have been living under conditions 
which are ideal. Mildness in any sea- 
son is always appreciated by the hu- 
man race, but the coming of a winter 
storm is in consequence more detri- 
mental as well as considerably more 
disagreeable, and exactly the same 
principle applies to the sheep. We 
question very much whether the sheep 
flocks of any country where there has 
not been a moderate degree of frosty 
weather will be really in as good heart 
as they are now that they have come 
a long way through the worst part of 
the year with very little of the “cold 
snap” having been experienced. 

We go in strong for constitution in 
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sheep and the maintenance of the best 
possible degree of physical vigour. We 
believe that strong vigorous sheep pro- 
duce wool of like nature. Our knowl- 
edge of the uses of wool and of its pro- 
duction is extensive enough for us to 
be fully aware that the grower ought 
to have no place on his holding for 
unprofitable beasts which do nothing 
but walk about the place and live a 
sort of retired life. The sheep which 
does not pay is a disgrace not only to 
itself, but to its owner as well. Yet 
we cannot ignore the fact that the 
best sheep growing the best wool do 
not spring up spontaneously like mush- 
rooms during a warm autumn night. 
They can be grown if the sheep man 
is alive and knows his job, and there 
is no time of the year when he has 
more need to be hustling than during 
the winter season when feed is 
scarce and Old Sol is in a less kindly 
humour. 


The breeder of sheep in America is 
not going to be left out in the cold: 
he is going to have a better look in 
in years to come than he has had in the 
past, that is if he is up and about, and 
we want to say right here that the 
man who almost loves his sheep and 
treats them as if he wants them to 
pay, will not be deprived of his reward. 
We have had experience in sheep our- 
selves and like to talk about them in 
a practical way. Our story is not a 
new one, there is nothing new to say, 
but there are new men in the trade, 
and we want to say to them what we 
would have said to others, and that we 
will say now. The secret of it all is that 
the flock needs well feeding. They pay 
for it. Whether the days are dull and 
wet or sharp and dry, give them some- 
thing to fill the stomach and nourish 
the blood. Supplementing the pasture 
with corn and other foods is exactly the 
thing for keeping down tape worms as 
well as taking the place of the nutri- 
ment which can be had more easily 
during the summer season. 





In 1900 Australia produced 100,000,- 
000 million pounds of butter. In 
1911, the product 


was 


million pounds. 
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FIELD PEAS. 





(By A. H. Vogeler.) 

Flattering reports as to the feed 
value of Field peas have reached us 
from time to time during the past five 
years. 

Utah, Idaho, Montana and Wyom- 
ing are recognized as the leading 
sheep producing states in the Union, 
and true they have raised the lambs, 
but the main profit on these lambs 
has made many a Colorado farmer in- 
dependent, by finishing them on field 
peas. It is not because the Colorado 
farmer is so much brighter than the 
flockmasters of the above states, but 
the Colorado farmer has given the 
subject of sheep feeding a thought and 
has coined that thought into dollars. 

In a recent visit through Colorado, 
many of the sheep-feeders assured us 
that the profit has been greater in 
feeding the sheep than the original 
flockmaster could have made in rais- 
ing the sheep in the first place. 

The peas are a hybrid of many of 
the hardier varieties. Successful 
crops are produced at an altitude of 
9000 feet. The plant is very hardy 
notwithstanding late frost in spring, 
and growing into late fall. They are 
splendid growers reaching the length 
of from four to six feet, the vine con- 
tinues to blossom as it grows, ripen- 
ing peas on the lower branches and 
forming more pods above. 

It is claimed as a well known fact 
that sheep and hogs can be fattened 
at less cost on peas than on any other 
article. 

Stock growers everywhere 
grow Field peas. 

Time of Sowing. 

Being very hardy the fear of rot- 
ting in the ground is not considered. 
The majority sow in April, although 
the pea-hay crop can be obtained if 
sown as late as in July. Early sow- 
ing is best, giving full season for ma- 
tured crop. 

Quantity to Sow. 

When early sowing is made, 50 to 
60 pounds of seed per acre makes a 
crop that covers the ground and pro- 
duces good tonnage. If late sowing 
is made, 60 to 80 pounds per acre is 


should 
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advisable, as the crop does not get to 
matured growth. Thick sowing will 
aid in choking out weeds. 

The Utah Stock pea does not ex- 
haust the soil rapidly like some crops; 
quite the opposite, the nitrogen taken 
from the air is stored in the ground, 
through the roots. The growing 
crop can be plowed under when but 
partly matured—just in the milk—and 
makes an excellent fertilizer. Orchard- 
ists are learning this and consider the 
crop valuable for this purpose alone. 

-Harvesting. 

If wanted as a pea-hay the growth 
should be at the period when the sup- 
ply of nutriment in milk is in the vine 
just forming the pod, cut and cured 
like ordinary hay. This makes finest 
feed for dairy cattle; in fact, lambs, 
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There is no waste by this method of 
feeding. The lambs pick up every 
spear of hay, and even paw the peas 
out of the ground, when they have 
been covered up by the tramping of 
many hoofs. Lambs will grow fat on 
ground when hardly a pea can be 
seen, Or a spear of anything growing. 
The lambs are not fed any grain or 
any hay. They are shipped to mar- 
ket just as they come from the fields. 
Some growers reserve a small patch 
of peas upon which they turn their 
lambs to top them off, just before 
shipping, cleaning up this ground 
with a band of hogs after the lambs 
lave been shipped. Hogs are often 
fed with lambs on the same patch of 
peas.” 








sheep, hogs and cattle relish this hay. 
If the peas are desired as dry grain, 
allow crop to mature and handle in 
shocks, threshing by machine, after 
thoroughly dry. The dry seed can be 
ground into a meal, or be fed whole. 

Since sheep and hog feeding is now 
attracting much attention in the west, 
we beg to quote what is said by a 
prominent rancher in San Luis valley: 

Feeding Lambs or Hogs. 

“Lambs or hogs to be fattened are 
simply turned in upon the peas and 
are given plenty of water to drink. 
The lambs eat the vines for rough- 
ness, and pick up the peas for grain. 
Eating the peas one at a time, as they 
have to, they eat more slowly and so 
avoid the danger of _ over-feeding. 


Rams on the Kimble Ranch, Hanaford, California. 


Fattening Hogs With Field Peas. 

With hogs, the vines may be raked 
up and threshed for seed. The hogs 
will pick up every pea from the 
ground, eat and digest it. Hogs may 
be run with lambs or cattle on pea 
ground to advantage. They eat and 
like the straw as well as the grain. 
Pork from peas is equal to that from 
corn. Threshed field peas pay about 
the same as a good crop, with very 
much less expense. 

Quality of Pea-Fed Mutton. 

The mutton from lambs and sheep 
fattened upon peas is of a peculiar 
good quality. The lean meat is rich 
in color, the fat white, the flesh firm 
and of the best flavor. Pea-fed mut- 
ton tops the Chicago market when 
finished in good shape. 
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Our State Experimental Station has 
issued literature referring to results of 
stock feeding with Field peas_ that 
give evidence of no little importance. 

A. H. VOGELER. 





MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
ASSOCIATION. 





The seventeenth annual convention 
of the American National Live Stock 
Association met in Denver, January 
20th to 22nd. This convention was 
a most successful one and it was well 
attended by stockmen from all parts 
of the country. The American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association is un- 
fortunate in selecting its time of meet- 
ing, on the same date as the Denver 
Live Stock Show. The meeting of 
the association brought hundreds of 
stockmen to Denver who would not 
come on account of the show alone. 
Some of these delegates, however, af- 
ter attending one session of the as- 
sociation’s meetings go out to the 
stock show and henceforth are not 
present at the meetings of the associ- 
ation. The officers of that organiza- 
tion appreciate this difficulty and it is 
doubtful if another meeting is held in 
Denver during the days of the Live 
Stock Show. The next meeting will 
be at San Francisco during the ex- 
position. * 

However, in spite of the stock show, 
the Denver convention was a most 
excellent one. It was marked by high 
class discussion and a feeling of ex- 
treme good will toward the organiza- 
tion. As an evidence of this feeling 
and the esteem in which the stock- 
men hold the American National Live 
Stock Association, over $15,000.00 was 
raised in thirty minutes to conduct the 
affairs of the organization during the 
year 1914. Mr. Jastro of California, 
one of the really big men of the coun- 
try, was again elected president. T. 
W. Tomlinson of Denver was re- 
elected secretary and we presume. that 
he will continue to be elected as long 
as he cares to serve in this capacity. 
Mr. Tomlinson is one of the few great 
rate experts in the west and in this 
capacity has brought about an adjust- 
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ment in live stock freights that is 
yearly saving to shippers thousands 
of dollars. The cattleman can well 
afford to support the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, for 
every dollar that they put into it will 
return them a hundred fold. 





BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 





Territory—Only a few houses have 
any quantity of territory wool to offer 
at the moment and with these houses 
the lines are very much split up. 
Sales in the local market during the 
week have been limited indeed. A 
line of clothing wool is reported run- 
ning well up towards a million pounds 
at a clean cost of around 52 cents for 
the best wools, although some dealers 
are asking 53@55 cents for their best 
fine wools at the moment. Sales in 
the market have included a little of 
everything, some 50,000 pounds of 


Utah being sold at 16 cents in the 
grease or about 48@49 cents clean. 


Some buying is also reported at around 
15 cents or about 50 cents clean basis. 
A little Montana three-eighths wool 
is reported on private terms but fully 
46 cents clean basis and possibly 47 
cents. 

Scoured—Considerable scoured wool 
has been moving to the mills, at full 
rates as compared with last week. No. 
1 New Mexican has been-bringing 48 
cents easily and dealers now want a 
half dollar for it. Fine territories have 
sold at 51@52 cents for the best wools 
and good double. A  wools_ have 
brought 52@53 cents for the best se- 
lections. High B’s have sold at 43 
-cents but average lots of Eastern 
have brought 40@42 cents. As are 
quotably at 43@46 cents, according to 
quality Grey B’s have brought as high 
as 35 cents for choice lots—Com- 
mercial Bulletin, February 7, 1914. 





LIVING NOT HIGH. 


As a demonstration of what can be 
done in the way of setting a table on 
a small sum and to in a _ measure 
counteract the constant cry about the 
high cost of living, ten girls of a 
cooking class at the Billing high 
school served a dinner to thirty busi- 
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ness men one day last week, charg- 
ing them 25 cents each and showing 
a profit. The work was all done by 
the girls under the direction of the 
Domestic Science teacher. The busi- 
ness men pronounced the dinner 4 
banquet. 





REGULATION TO FOLLOW. 





Tired of two telephone systems, 
with their accompanying expense and 
bother, a movement has been started 
by the business men of Billings to 
get rid of one. They have formed an 
organization which has for its pur- 
pose the choosing of one telephone 
system and excluding of the other, 
This action follows the disclosure in 
court recently that both systems are 
owned by the Bell company. . 





THE IMPORTED 
MEAT SITUATION. 





The foreign meat situation exhibits 
few new developments. Since Janu- 
ary 1 shipments direct from the River 
Plate to the United States aggregate 
42,000 quarters of beef and 31,000 car- 
carcasses of mutton, most of which is 
yet to arrive at New York. On Monday 
2,000,000 pounds of beef and mutton 
from Australia reached Seattle. Al 
though a meat-laden boat direct from 
Buenos Ayres reached New York last 
week, receipts were somewhat less than 
the previous week, only 5,832 quarters 
of beef reaching that port, against 14- 
311 quarters the previous week. Only 
2,122 quarters came direct from Ar 
gentina, 2,710 quarters being sent via 
Liverpool. All was chilled beef from 
Argentina excepting 1,000 quarters of 
Australian beef that came via Eng- 
land. February receipts of frozen 
stuff at New York promise to be 
generous, and if eastern cattle continue 
running freely difficulty may be ex 
perienced in maintaining present 
prices in the west.—Breeders Gazette. 





If the railroad will not put in a paif 
of scales at your stockyards, the 
stockmen should club together and put 
them in. Stock trains all move fas 
ter when the stock is weighed at both 
ends. 
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WOOL BAGS 


TWINE {?4228) for TYING FLEECES 








BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. BEMIS OMAHA BAG CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. OMAHA, NEB. 

















EXPECTATION vs. REALIZATION 


IN DIRECTING your shipments to market, are you influenced by previous known results of the "Selling End" of those to whom you 


consign, or are you influenced by the "Soliciting End"?—an influence that can have no bearing upon the results 
| to be obtained. ’ 


OUR EFFORTS, time and ability are directed solely to the "Selling End." The successful handling and marketirg of your shipments. 
It is the "End" that produces market results—for you in dollars—for us, satisfied customers—"Our Solicitors." 


























DO YOU appreciate this? If not a patron—investigate our methods. Our work will bear inspection, as will 
also our record for Successful Salesmanship. 











If you desire good service and best market results YOUR EXPECTATION 
CAN BE REALIZED by direct consignment to 


W. R. SMITH & SON 


Who Handle Nothing But Sheep 


JOHN SMITH J. C. EASTES WM. R. (Bill) SMITH 
SOUTH OMAHA AND CHICAGO 


| 
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President Hagenbarth Uses 
and Recommends 





“THE ONLY PAINT THAT/ SCOURED PERFECTLY” 


Wyoming Experiment}{ Station Bulletin 93 


AUSTRALIAN BRANDING LIQUID 





President Hagenbarth in his Address to the National Wool Growers Association, in Convention January 15, 
1914, at Salt Lake City, said in part: 


“Where it is necessary to brand permanently, Kemp’s Australian 
Branding Liquid, or some equivalent, should be used.’’ 








A resolution was passed by the National Wool Growers Association, which in part states: 


“Particularly do we urge that insoluble paint brands 
be eliminated wherever possible.’’ 


KEMP’S STAYS ON AND SCOURS OUT 














“Kemp’s Branding Liquid did the business alright “We branded 100,000 with Kemp’s, It stays on 
this season. I was skeptical regarding it, but I expect through the year and can also be removed from the 
to use it next year on ail of my sheep. wool when scoured.” 

; E. 0. SELWAY, WARREN LIVE STOCK CoO., 
Dillon, Montana Cheyenne, Wyoming. 




















ASK ANY WESTERN MERCHANT 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, Ill. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 





Utah, Idaho and Nevada Distributors, SALT LAKE HARDWARE COMPANY, Salt Lake City 
Oregon * CENTRAL DOOR & LUMBER COMPANY, Portland 
Montana Branch, C. F. WIGGS, Manager, Stapleton Block, Billings 
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1914 WOOL PRICES. 





About January 20th wool buyers be- 
gan contracting wool in Utah and a 
few days later contracting started in 
the Soda Springs country. Up to this 
date, February 8th, about 8,000,000 
pounds of wools has been contracted 
for in the territory mentioned. Con- 
tracting is still going on and at the 
present rate eastern Idaho and Utah 
will be cleaned up before shearing 
starts. In southern Utah prices have 
ranged for heavy clothing wools from 
121% to 13% cents which prices are 
about the same as paid last year, but 


in some cases a half cent higher. One 
large clip near Salt Lake City that 
scld at 15 cents last year has been 


contracted at 1514 cents with a $20,000 
advance payment. Some of the better 
Utah wools have had an offer as high 
as 16 cents. In the Soda Springs 
country 1634 cents has been paid for at 
least one clip. The demand for wool 
seems to be very strong and at least 
five eastern houses are operating in 
this territory. 

Advice from Boston indicates that 
that market is as bare of wool as a 
kitchen floor. The wool that was re- 
ported on hand January first was 
mostly cleaned up during January. 
From the mills there comes a strong 
demand for domestic wools to finish 
orders and to fill.new ones. The mills 
are enjoying prosperous times and 
somes of them even threaten to in- 
vade the foreign market with Ameri- 
can made cloth. Those in need of 
wool in this country see no relief in 
sight by looking to the foreign market, 
that market is already in much the 


same condition as our own. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from the London 
Wool Record of January 22nd: 

“The past week’s business in London 
can be summed up as a surprise for 
everyone, and prognostications freely 
made on the opening night of the wool 
sale by almost everyone, have proved 
te be incorrect. The sales have . de- 
veloped most unlooked for strength 
and instead of prices falling as many 
forecasted, the opposite has taken 
place. We offer no explanation, at 
this writing, but content ourselves with 
simply stating the fact. Wools that 
were offered on January 14th and 
withdrawn are today often fetching a 
full 5 per cent advance, and if one zoes 
back to the last few days of the De- 
cember sales, the improvement is of- 
ten 2 cents per pound, even on good 
Merinos. It is really remarkable the 
development that has taken place, and 
the sales have about them today some 
of the old fire and steam which was 
witnessed in the carly months of 1913. 
The home trade has developed remark- 
able interest in raw wool, and _ evi- 
dently Yorkshire buyers in particular 
must either be short of wool and 
anxious to buy sufficient to keep ma- 
chinery running, or have stronger 
faith in the future course of prices.” 

A cable from Sydney, Australia to 
the London Wool Record on January 
22nd said: “Wool sales have closed 
at Sydney, the demand being excel- 
lent. Competition has been general, 
and good wools have touched the high- 
est point of the season.” 

From the above facts sheepmen will 
be able to draw their own conclusions 
as to the probable course of prices. 
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We have received many reports from 
all sections of the range country rela- 
tive to the condition of the new clip. 
These reports are most encouraging 
and indicate that in nearly every sec- 
tion the sheep are carrying one of the 
best fleeces they have ever grown. 





WOOL FREIGHT RATES. 





In the issue of the Australian Syd- 
ney Wool and Stock Journal for Jan- 
uary second occurs the following 
statement: 

“The Australian Minister for Agri- 
culture officially announces the receipt 
of a communication from the office of 
Trade and Immigration Commission- 
er to the United States on the sub- 
ject of shipments of wool from New 
South Wales to Eastern woolen mills 
of the United States, wherein it is 
stated that as shipments of wool are 
arriving in San Francisco direct from 
Sydney for transmission to Eastern 
woolen mills, it may be interesting to 
wool consignors in Australia to know 
that the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship line is prepared to carry wool 
from San Francisco to New York for 
45 cents per hundred pounds. Pres- 
ent rates are via steamship from Syd- 
ney to San Francisco 75 cents, and 
by rail, San Francisco to Boston, 80 
cents per hundred pounds, or a total 
of $1.55 from Sydney to Boston. 
Against this were the ships of the 
Hawaiian line used the rate from Syd- 
ney to New York would be $1.20; 
from New York to Boston 14 cents, 
or $1.34 cents (via all water route) 
as against $1.55 cents the present rate 
(via steamship to San Francisco and 
all rail San Francisco to Boston).” 

Here it will be noted that our rail- 
roads are hauling Australian wool 
from Pacific coast points to Boston at 
80 cents per hundred pounds yet from 
Nevada points, an average of 550 
miles less distance, the rate on our 
wool to Boston is $2.00 per hundred 
pounds; from Boise, Idaho, to Boston, 
600 miles less than from coast points, 
the rate is $2.05%4; from Salt Lake 
City, 750 miles less, the rate is $1.76 
per hundred. From Arizona points 
is about 


the rate on domestic wool 
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$1.90. In other words, the railroads 
haul Australian wool from Pacific 
coast points to Boston at 80 cents per 
hundred and charge about the same 
rate on domestic wool from Omaha to 
Boston, a distance of 1780 miles less, 

In the past where the railroads 
have granted a lower rate from Paci- 
fic coast points to Boston than from 
interior points on domestic wool they 
have contended that it was because 
of water competition. This argument 
however, cannot apply to wool origi- 
nating in Australia. The railroads 
have therefore by their own acts es- 
tablished the fact that a rate of 80 
cents per hundred pounds is a profit- 
able rate on wool from coast to coast, 
and they should: forthwith be made 
to establish the same rate on domes- 
tic wool in accord with the distance 
it is hauled. If a rate of 80 cents per 
hundred on Australian wool from Pa- 
cific coast points to Boston - is not 
profitable to the railroads then in or- 
der to make up any loss that may re- 
sult from such a rate the railroads 
charge a higher rate on domestic 
wool. A defense of this kind would 
be untenable and would be so held by 
any court. It would be a clear dis- 
crimination against domestic products 
and in the eyes of the law would be 
construed as a rebate to foreign ship- 
pers. Unless the roads are willing to 
establish the same rate on domestic 
wool as they have now granted to for- 
eign wool it is the duty of Congress 
to pass a law prohibiting a lower 
rate on imported products than is giv- 
en to domestic products. 

If a rate of 80 cents per hundred 
from Frisco to Boston is profitable 
how can a rate of $2.00 per hundred 
from Nevada points be defended? 


A NATIONAL BOUNTY LAW. 





Among the resolutions passed by 
the last convention of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association was one 
asking the federal congress to pass a 
wild animal bounty law. This is a 
wise request, and if Congress is real- 
ly in earnest in desiring to increase 
the domestic supply of meat, it will 
heed the request. 

A careful estimate has placed the 
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value of the livestock and poultry an- 
nually destroyed by predatory wild an- 
imals at $15,000,000.00. Of this loss 
more than two-thirds occurs in what 
is known as the range states, the states 
that must be depended on to furnish 
the nation with its cheap meat. It is 
to these states that the government 
on every consideration of justice owes 
a bounty on wild animals. All of these 
states either now or at some time in 
the past, have payed iiberal bounties 
on wild animals. These state boun- 
ties have materially reduced the num- 
ber of such animals, but have not era- 
dicated them largely because of the 
enormous acreage of land in such 
states that is withheld from settle- 
ment by the federal government. The 
area withdrawn in the form of Nation- 
al Forests alone is approximately 170,- 
000,000 acres, to say nothing of the 
land withdrawn for mineral purposes, 


Have you ordered 
your paper twine? 
Seventy five per cent 
of western wool will 
be tied with paper 
this year. 





game preserves and water power de- 
velopment. We have no complaint to 
make against these withdrawals, but 
such land is not open to settlement, 
and should not be. These lands will 
therefore continue to be a permanent 
breeding ground for predatory ani- 
mals. Such a condition discourages 
the state in the payment of its boun- 
ty and prevents the stockman from 
extending his holdings. It wouid seem 
clear that under these circumstances 
the government should assist the state 
in destroying its predatory wild ani- 
mals. 

The most workable plan of a na- 
tional bounty would be for the gov- 
ernment to pay back to the states its 
share of the bounty paid on the basis 
of the number of acres of land with- 
held from settlement in such state. 
For instance, if a state paid $100,000 
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per annum in bounties and one-third 
of its area was withdrawn, then the 
government should pay the state $33,- 
000 as its share of such bounty. This 
would enable the state to increase its 
bounty and would induce states now 
without a bounty to enact such a law. 
We hope every stockman and farm- 
er will write both his senators and 
congressman and ask his assistance in 
passing a national bounty law. 





OUR NAVY. 





A few weeks ago the Navy Depar- 
ment desired to purchase 285,000 
pounds of beef for the navy. Ameri- 
can grown beef was offered at 12% 
cents per pound; beef grown in the 
Argentine was offered at 11.90 or 
slightly more than half a cent less. 
These prices were, we understand, for 
grass fed beef and that produced in 
the United States was grown on native 
and hard western grasses and is ad- 
mittedly the best grass beef in the 
world. The Argentine meat we are ad- 
vised had been grown on alfalfa pas- 
tures. Now the navy officials have sent 
out several press bulletins boasting 
about the saving they made by pur- 
chasing imported beef. However if the 
facts have been presented correctly the 
navy, in its zeal to encourage the im- 
portation of meat, got a beautiful skin- 
ning. While it bought Argentine meat 
at % cent per pound less than domes- 
tic meat could have been had for the 
Argentine meat was actually worth 
three cents per pound less than the 
domestic. 

It has been reported that the admin- 
istration was anxious to buy imported 
meat so as to encourage meat imports. 
We wonder what the moral effect of 
this will be? If this country is to im- 
port everything that can be purchased 
abroad cheaper than at home then we 
will not long have use for our farms 
or factories. If on the other hand the 
administration bought this foreign 
meat because it cost less than domestic 
meat then it should carry this prin- 
ciple to its logical conclusion and hire 
a foreign Secretary of War. We hap- 
pen to know of a few million Japanese 
that would gladly serve as Secretary 
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of War for decidedly less than 
$1,000.00 per month, the salary of our 
present secretary, and serve more ef- 
ficiently at that. Since the navy is so 
anxious to save a paltry % cent per 
pound on its beef we have no doubt 
that it will have all future Dread- 
noughts built abroad where they can 
be had at $9,000,000.00 instead of $14,- 
000,009.00, what they now cost in this 
country. 

The navy is just now asking for 
$150,000,000.00 to maintain it during the 
coming fiscal year. This is a very pal- 
try sum and without doubt the beef 
raisers of the Argentine and the sheep- 
men of AuStralia from whom the navy 
now buys its meat, will gladly advance 
this money. In the last fifteen years 
we have appropriated $1,660,000,000.00 
for the support of the navy. Sixty per 
cent of this has come out of the 
pockets of our stockmen and farmers, 
yet when the navy wants a little meat 
it buys from the foreign farmer. This 
principle is un-American, no matter 
what may be the motive behind it. 





SHIPPING TRASH. 





A few days since we had occasion to 
examine a fleece of wool. On opening 
it up we picked out a dung-lock that 
evidently had but little wool in it. We 
weighed this lock then scoured it so 
as to obtain the amount of clean wool 
that it contained. Being mostly man- 
ure, the wool, of course, was badly 
stained and was not worth over 40 
cents a scoured pound in Boston, if 
it was worth that much. On this lock 
the freight, commission charges and 
cost of. scouring amounted to thirty- 
seven hundredths of a cent. At 40 
cents per pound the clean wool ob- 
tained was worth but thirty-three hun- 
dredths of a cent. Therefore, it failed 
by four hundredths of a cent of pay- 
ing the charges of handling it. 

We do not mean to charge that very 
many sheepmen ship trash of this kind, 
but there must be a few who do, and 
those few help to discredit the whole 
American clip. Such trash as this 
should be kept at home as it worth 
more for fertilizer than for wool man- 
ufacturing. 
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A FINE BILL. 





Congressman Kreider has recently 
presented a bill in the house providing 
a fine of $1,000.00 for any person who 
publishes in a paper or otherwise any 
misleading statement about any pro- 
duct or merchandise. We feel that 
this is one of the best bills ever pre- 
sented to congress and it should be 
passed forthwith. In its influence for 
good and as a factor in reducing the 
cost of living it is more important than 
the currency measure recently passed. 
Some of the papers of this country are 
filled with rotten, fraudulent advertise- 
ments that are costing the people hun- 
dreds of millions each year, and un- 
fortunately the people who are being 
robbed are the ones least able to stand 
it. Not a month goes by but what 
some fake advertisement is submitted 
to the National Wool Grower for pub- 
lication. 

The National Wool Grower will try 
to keep its pages free from fakes, but 
Congress owes it to the public that 
fake advertisements of all kinds be 
driven from the press of this country. 





FOR SHIPPERS’ PROTECTION. 





Every contract signed for the ship- 
ment of livestock contains a clause li- 
miting the liability of the rialroad for 
damage to such shipment in the case 
cf sheep to $3.00 per head, and in the 
case of cattle to $50.00 per head in 
inost instances. The exception to this 
very low liability is the Oregon-Wash- 
ington railroad, where they limit the 
liability in the case of sheep to $5,00 
per head. In the event that the stip- 
per refuses to sign his contract contain- 
ing this limited liability the railroad 
materially advances the rate. Ifa 
shipper valued his sheep at four dol- 
lars per head under the contracts the 
rate would be advanced ten per cent. 
With few exceptions livestock is the 
only commodity shipped in which the 
railroads limit their liability below the 
market value of the product. The 
courts have ruled that when the ship- 
per signs this livestock contract he can- 
not recover damage beyond the sum 
specified in such contract. 
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There is now pending in Congress 
a bill preventing the railroads from 
limiting their liability below the mar- 
ket value of the product moved. The 
State Railway Commission of Iowa in 
connection with the Cornbelt Meat 
Producers’ Association, have filed a 
complaint before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking that the 
railroads be compelled to cease limit- 
ing their liability in livestock contracts 
below the actual market value of the 
stock shipped. The National Wool 
Growers’ Association and the Ameri- 
can National Livestock Association 
have also joined in this complaint. 





OPPOSING A PURE CLOTH LAW 





Just recently the National Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association met in 
New York City, the citadel of the job- 
ber, and passed resolutions condemn- 
ing the passage of any of the pure 
fabric bills now pending in: Congress. 
These jobbers advocated the passage 
of a law similar to the British Mer- 
chandise Marks Act, the said act being 
a hazy, evasive useless instrument so 
far as adulteration of woolen goods 
is concerned. No doubt it would be 
very satisfactory to these dealers but 
it happens to be the public that is de- 
manding a pure cloth law. 

We take it that Congress is not go- 
ing to pay much attention to the op- 
position of these jobbers, in fact, we 
believe that such opposition will go a 
long way toward passing the law. 





PROFITS ON SHEEP 
IN ENGLAND. 





A prominent sheep breeder of Eng- 
land who has for thirty years main- 
tained a flock of Hampshire sheep for 
mutton purposes gives the following 
figures as the average cost of main- 
taining a flock of 1,000 ewes for one 
year. 

Costs. 

Feed for ewe and lamb including 
cake and pasture, all labor costs, in- 
terest on sheep, 5 per cent deducted 
for loss, cost of rams, etc., $6,290.00. 

Income. 

The following items are given as 

the average income for a year like 1912 
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or 1913, to be expected from 1,000 
breeding ewes: pape 
6580 Ibs. washéd wool @ 22c..$ 1447.60 























100 Prime wether lambs 
@ $12.25 1225.00 
-100 Good wether lambs 
@ 11.00 1100.00 
200 Good wether’ lambs 
@ 8.55 1716.00 
150 Cull) wether lambs 
@ 7.35 1102.50 
100 Fair ewe lambs 
@ 9280 980.00 
90 Small wether lambs 
ee OS i 772.20 
320 Fat old ewes 
@ 11.00 3520.00 
Sale of cull rams and pelts... 45.00 
Tee Theme $11,908.30 
Expenses 6,290.00 
Net Profit $ 5,618.30 





Profit per Ewe... 5.62 

This breeder estimates’ that 1,000 
ewes will give an average increase of 
1,100 lambs and on the basis above fig- 
ured 1,060 sheep have been disposed 
of leaving a net increase of 40 head 
‘but this goes to cover losses. It 
seems, however, that on the basis 
above given only 680 breeding ewes 
would remain unless it be the practice 
to breed the ewe lambs. If this is not 
the case then to this item of cost 
would need to be added the expense 
of carrying over 300 ewe lambs to 
breeding age. 

What we most desire to call atten- 
tion to by these figures is the mag- 
nificient price received for live mut- 
ton and lamb. These old ewes brought 
$11.00 per head and if they weighed 
140 pounds this is 8 cents per pound. 
In this country such ewes even in 
times of highest prices seldom reach 5 
cents per pound... The lambs here sold 
were probably six months old and 
weighed around 100 pounds. The tops 
therefore brought about 12 cents per 
pound and the balance about 11 cents 
per pound. These are not unusual 


prices abroad for the present market 
is actually higher. 

High prices for mutton and lamb 
come only when the people have 
These 


learned. to eat .such meat. 
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prices should encourage every Ameri- 
can sheepman to assist the National 
Wool Growers Association in _ its 
campaign to encourage a greater use 
of this meat. 





THE REINDEER ONE OF 
ALASKA’S IMPORTANT 
INDUSTRIES. 





There are not less than 30,000 do- 
mesticated reindeer in Alaska today, 
according to estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This means that 
the reindeer industry is by far the 
largest agricultural proposition in 
Alaska at this time, and more strin- 
gent government measures should be 
taken to prevent the rapid destruction 
of these animals. The industry under 
scientific management should develop 
rapidly, according to experts, and the 
present herds form a very promising 
basis upon which a_ great industry 
may be built. 

It appears that there. have been in- 
stances of cross-breding domesticated 
reindeer and the native wild caribou. 
It is thought that the blood of the 
latter could be used to good advantage 
in building up the reindeer herds. At 
present the domesticated deer seem to 
decrease in size and otherwise degen- 
erate because of the lack of careful 
selection of breeding animals. The 
caribou are superior in size and vigor, 
but are not. of so wild a nature as to 
make their domestication impractic- 
able. 

That portion of Alaska which offers 
the fewest other agricultural oppor- 
tunities is the region best suited to the 
reindeer. So the industry may be de- 
veloped without encroaching on other 
lines of farming. | The existence of 
white reindeer-moss in all the Arctic 
region of Alaska permits the occu- 
pancy of vast regions. that would 
otherwise be uninhabitable. ‘ine rein- 
deer subsist mainly. on this native 
herbage winter and summer. They 
require no shelter and little care be- 
yond the restraint of a herder to keep 
them from wandering. . The meat is of 
excellent quality and the skins are 
valuable. In Europe the deer are used 
for dairy and transportation purposes, 
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and while little attempt has thus far 
been made in our territory along these 
lines, there are possibilities of similar 
development. 

At present the individual ownership 
of reindeer is principally restricted to 
Eskimos and Indians. Some of the 
missions still possess herds and there 
are a few government herds. No 
breeding deer may be sold to whites. 
The Alaska division of the Bureau of 
Education has supervision of all 
herds, the teachers of the government 
school for native children located near- 
est a herd having immediate charge. 

Besides the promising status of the 
reindeer industry in our Arctic posses- 
sion, cattle and sheep raising, fruit 
raising and the problems of the home- 
steader in the far north are extensively 
treated in the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s new bulletin, “Possible Agricul- 
tural Development in Alaska.” 

According to the investigators, there 


are unsurpassed cattle and sheep rais- 


ing lands to be found on the Alaskan 
islands and in certain places near the 
shore on the. mainland. Winter for- 
age for cattle and sheep is provided 
largely from the native grasses, both 
hay and silage being made. The prac- 
ticability of raising stock, however, 
except in small herds close to individ- 
ual farms has not been sufficiently in- 
vestigated to warrant more than an 
intimation of its possibilities. There 
are serious obstacles to be considered: 
The long winters, boggy land, mos- 
quitoes and carnivorous animals. 
These objections, however, do not in- 
terfere seriously with the reindeer in- 
dustry. 

SUGAR BEETS IN MONTANA 








The Billings sugar factory closed 
its campaign of almost four months 
January first and established several 
new records. The factory this year 
cut the product of about 23,000 acres 
of sugar beets, or about 4,000 more 
than last year. The total tonnage 
sliced this year was 240,000 tons, for 
which the company paid the farmers 
about a million and a half dollars. Ex- 
act figures on the output and business 
of the season have not yet been com- 
piled. 
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The Eastem Sheep Situation 


HE YEAR 1913, with its surpris- 
T es and disappointments for the 
American sheepman is gone, 
and most of us are glad of it. For 
the western sheepman weather condi- 
tions were generally ordinarily favor- 
able, some few localities excepted 
which only prove the rule. Wool clip 
and lamb crop were likewise in fair 
condition and lambs brought a good 
price generally, although in many sec- 
tions weights were not what they 
should have been. Wool returns were 
disappointing to most growers, and 
there are no doubt plenty who are 
even yet awaiting their returns! The 
ruling party in 


(By ROSCOE WOOD) 


factor in causing this disposal of 
sheep from many farms, but there 
were doubtless other lesser contribut- 
ing causes. Many farmers became 
scared in the -fall of 1912, and sent 
their entire flocks of ewes to market 
while others reduced to small propor- 
tions. 

Large market receipts on the sur- 
face do not indicate at once a curtail- 
ment of the business, but the local 
woolbuyer’s business totals are a good 
indicator of the size and character of 
the sheep industry. Most sections re- 
port much less wool in 1913 than in 
previous years. Stocks of fleece wools 


Chicago and Buffalo markets re- 
port smaller marketings of native 
lambs than formerly, which but add 
further proof of the reduction. There 
has also been some marketing of 
breeding stock during the last fall, 
with but few new ewes put in their 
place. Lower wool prices and in some 
sections unsatisfactory market condi- 
tions have discouraged farmers from 
raising sheep. Those who sold their 
wool early last spring before the no- 
wool-tariff program became known 
were more fortunate than their more 
dilatory neighbors. However, we be- 
lieve that the liquidation period is 
over, and if wool 





power, and espe- 
cially its head, 
considers sheep 
and wool gtfow- 
ing an __illegiti- 
mate industry 
which is largely 
located in the 
northern and 
western parts of 
this country, 
therefore it should 
be forced to mar- 
ket its products 
in open competi- 
tion with all the 
world and be giv- 











en a little handi- 

cap in  produc- 

tion costs and transportation charges 
in the process. 

Most sheepmen have a very gocd 
idea of western conditions, but the 
situation among the farmers east of 
the Missouri river who raise sheep 
may be interesting. Generally speak- 
ing since the summer of 1912 there 
has been a large reduction in the num- 
ber of sheep kept on American farms. 
From various sources of information 
covering no small part of 
states which have always kept sheep 


the farm 


comes practically a unanimous voice. 
Fear of tariff legislation was the main 





Hampshires owned by A. W. Rucker, Morrison, Colorado. 


on hand either in growers’ or local 
dealers’ hands are said by men who 
know to be the smallest in _ years, 
while there is no fleece wool for sale 
in eastern markets. Both mills and 
eastern buyers are traveling the fleece 
wool section for wools. Present mar- 
ket indications are that there will be 
but little difference in price between 
the Merino wools and _ the 


coarser 
wools, in the grease, and if foreign 
markets maintain their present 


likelihood of 
general prices lower than 


strength there is little 


prevailed 
last year. 


and lamb prices 
are sustained this 
coming year that 
this reduction 
period has pass- 
ed the low mark. 


While reduc- 
tions have been 
made in farm 





sheep stocks we 
believe that those 
who are now rais- 
ing sheep will 
continue, and that 
there will be lit- 
tle more _ shrink- 
age in numbers. 
Nearly all the 
best breeders re- 
port good sales last fall, and many of 
them are completely sold out. This 
is as it should be, for it shows that 
there are still good farmers who be- 
lieve in sheep and taking pains to se- 





cure improvement by the use ‘of pure- 
bred rams. The men who are stick- 
ing to their business are those who 
have found sheep profitable, and they 
are not shifted by every change of the 
market. They realize there is nothing 
in this world that stands still and that 
sheep values fluctuate no more than do 
other products. 

There are sections which are close 
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to large centers of population ii which 


farmers have changed from sheep to 


dairying because of the demand for 
milk and butter, and in those sections 
the sheep must undoubtedly give way 
to the cow. But in sections more re- 
mote where transportation plays an 
important place in the amount of re- 
turns to the producer the sheep will 
find a place on the farm according to 
the adaptability of the farm and the 
fancy and good sense of the individual 
farmer. Labor is no small item which 
farmers must consider nowadays, and 
with its scarcity and high cost must 
be carefully and economically handled 
in the farm curriculum. Owing to the 
requirement of a minimum amount of 
labor and that at a time when other 
farm operations require but little the 
sheep hold a distinct advantage over 
other classes of live stock. 


While wool prices have not been 
satisfactory, declines representing 20 
to 40 per cent from 1912 prices, the 
market for fat lambs has been good 
most of the time, so that this part of 
the farmer’s sheep crop has paid, if he 
has taken proper care of it. Where 
good results have not been obtained 
it has generally been due to the care- 
lessness of the grower. Many men 
have an idea that because they are 
sheep they need no care and only such 
feed as nothing else will consume, and 
then if the sheep is not the biggest 
money-maker on the farm they con- 
sider them of no account, and change 
to something else. To grow z00d 
lambs requires care when they need it 
and proper feed, but when given such 
care and feed there is no stock on the 
farm that returns a greater percentage 
of profit. 

The season was favorable as_ to 
weather and pasture. Dry weather 
is always good for sheep. Less trouble 
from parasites and better growth of 
lambs than usual was experienced. 
Those who carried their lambs after 
weaning as well as _ feeders who 
bought western lambs secured good 
gains at a minimum expense. 

The feeding situation is also chang- 
ing. Michigan used to feed more 
sheep and lambs than any state east of 
the Missouri river, but this last year 
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Iowa has taken first place. Drought 
and high feed prices in Michigan were 
a strong factor in reducing feeding 
operations, while just at the present 
time there seems to be a large move- 
ment of Michigan farmers toward 
dairying. Milk products bring good 
prices and a monthly or weekly in- 
come even though less in the aggre- 
gate seems to have greater attraction 
than larger profits more easily obtain- 
ed but naturally more deferred. On 
the other hand a generally good corn 
crop in lowa with plenty pasture, with 
stock and feeding cattle scarce and 
high in price, with much disease and 
heavy losses among hogs, added to an 
increasingly difficult labor problem all 
combined to make Iowa farmers the 
strongest bidders for feeder lamls and 
sheep last fall. Favorable weather 
for these feeders has produced good 
results, so that keen competition for 
feeders this coming summer and fall 
may be expected from this section. 
Another tendency quite noticeable 
in the east is the dispersal of purebred 
flocks. Time was when Michigan and 
Ohio furnished many carloads of rams 
for western use. The establishment 
and development of breeding flocks in 
the west has forced out of existence 
nearly all of this business. Only 
those flocks remain which are handled 
by men who are real breeders and 
who produce the choicest animals. Be- 
ing handled in small numbers and giv- 
en individual attention these flocks 
often produce better animals and show 
greater average improvement than can 
flocks handled in large numbers. So 
that to these flocks can the average 
sheepmen look for new blood in the 
most improved form. The western 
competition and the development of a 
mutton market has made the raising 
of average rams unprofitable. When 
farmers can market their lambs for 
mutton at twelve months old all in 
one lot and secure an average $10 per 
head, which is being done, there is no 
inducement to carry rams to secure 
present current prices and in addition 
take chances on finding a market. 
In some. sections where sheep 
strong in Merino blood have been bred 
the farmers have taken fright at the 
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reduction in wool prices and either 
have sold their sheep or taken to 
crossing with rams of English breeds. 
This movement has been aided and ac- 
celerated in no small measure by the 
teachings of certain parts of the agri- 
cultural press and of theoretical in- 
structors in some of the agricultural 
colleges who wilfully disregard con- 
ditions and actual experience. If some 
of these fluent writers and book-cram- 
med theorists would study sheep on 
the farms where they must be pro- 
duced and had to figure how to pay 
their interest, taxes, and the hired 
man instead of turning in their bill 
for the business office or the state to 
pay they would not be so free with 
their advice to throw out the Merino 
sheep. It is a fact established by the 
financial returns of individual farmers 
and the aggregate wealth of entire 
communities that men and localities 
who have continuously maintained 
flocks of Merino sheep which grew a 
good fleece of wool and good market- 
able carcass have best demonstrated 
the constant profit of sheep raising on 
the farm. 

It seems to be an American char- 
acteristic to want a chance and the 
farmer seems as susceptible to this 
malady as anyone, especially with re- 
ference to his livestock. He takes too 
little cognizance of his conditions and 
is too prone to follow the crowd. 
When beef is high he thinks to grow 
steers, or if butter brings an attractive 
price he buys more cows, increasing 
the cattle and doing away to a great 
extent if not altogether with other 
classes of stock. And so it is_ with 
breeding. They are trying every new 
breed, and cross and recross_ until 
they eventually produce scrubs or no- 
thing. Sheep are the  shuttlecock 
which is discarded with every swing 
of the price pendulum to the wrong 
side, and this last general movement 
of driving sheep from the eastern 
farms has been incited more by fear 
of what might happen than by the ac- 
tual occurence. Everything has its 
ups and downs, its bright days and its 
dark, and the last year has been one 
of the gloomy periods for sheep. Such 
times have been before and will un- 
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doubtedly come again. . Incidentally, 
they are the times when the wise man 
replenishes and improves his flock pre- 
paring himself for the good times 
coming: when he will be rewarded 
with ample profit for his faith and per- 
sistence. 

Since the summer of 1912 sheep on 
the eastern farm has had a: continual 
struggle to maintain his place there- 
on. Political upheaval, financial 
stringency, low prices for wool with 
proportionately high prices for other 
farm products, and withal the appear- 
ance of that recurring period of un- 
easiness and desire for change on the 
part of the farmer who, like many 
others, does not know what he wants, 
but he wants something different, all 
these have been factors working to put 
the sheep off the farm. That he has 
been forced to go in many cases is 
unquestioned. That he must stay off, 
and many more go, is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition. We have _ been 
with sheep too long to believe that 
present conditions justify 
conclusion. 


any such 

With the population rapidly increas- 
ing, with present costs ot production 
and with a probability of a still great- 
er increase in such costs, with other 
meats and food products on a compar- 
atively high level and little probability 
of a great increase in their production 
or of a fall in price, we believe that 
the price of mutton together with the 
value of the wool clip will make the 
profits of sheep growing so attractive 
that it will only be a question of a 
short time until men will want to buy 
sheep as anxiously as now they have 
wanted to sell. There are many sec- 
tions where conditions are right for 
raising sheep profitably, and in those 
places we do not believe that they will 


be displaced by any other class of 
live stock. 





When the Panama canal is complet- 
ed the rate on wool from Sydney to 
Boston will be $1.34 per hundred. 





There are less sheep in the United 
States today than at any time in the 
last thirty years. 
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LEASING PUBLIC LANDS. 





The American National Live Stock 
Association, in convention assembled, 
at Denver, Colorado, January 20-22, 
1914, hereby declares that: 

We believe that the prosperity and 
development of the stock-raising : in- 
dustry on the public grazing lands of 
the arid and semi-arid west are seri- 
ously threatened by the present indis- 
criminate methods of grazing, and that 
thereby the permanent value of such 
lands is greatly impaired; and we 
strongly recommend the early passage 
by Congress of a bill providing for 
federal control of these unappropriat- 
ed public grazing lands, and a just and 
reasonable method of leasing such 
lands. 

We favor the adoption of the Kent 
bill, House Bill No. 10539, now be- 
fore Congress, as the best possible 
measure to protect and build up the 
livestock industry, except that we rec- 
ommend that the words “nor less 
than one-half cent per acre” (page 2, 
line 18) be stricken from said bill. 


A BILL TO LEASE 
THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 





As the question of land leasing was 
discussed in our last National Wool 
Growers Convention we herewith pub- 
lish the Kent bill now pending before 


the public lands committee of the 
House: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 


United States of. America in Congress 
asembled: That the 
appropriated 
United 


unreserved, 
lands of 
shall be 
to the provisions of this Act, 
the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized to estab- 
lish from time to time, by proclama- 
tion, grazing districts upon the unre- 
served, unappropriated public lands of 
the United States, conforming to State 
and county lines so far as practicable, 
whereupon the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by him, shall execute or cause 
to be executed the provisions of this 
Act, appoint all officers necessary for 


un- 
the 
subject 


public 
States 


and 
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the administration and protection of 
such grazing districts, regulate their 
use for grazing purposes, protect them 
from. depredation, from injury to the 
natural forage crop, and from erosion; 
restore and improve their grazing 
value through regulation, by the erad- 
ication of poisonous plants, and by the 
extermination of predatory animals 
and otherwise; eradicate and prevent 
infectious and contagious diseases 
injurious to domestic animals: is- 
sue permits to graze live stock 
thereon for periods of not more 
than years, which shall  in- 
clude the right to fence the same, 
giving preference when practicable to 
homesteaders and to present occu- 
pants of the range who own improved 
ranches or who have provided water 
for live stock grazed on the public 
lands; and charge and collect reason- 
able fees for such grazing permits; 
based upon the grazing value of the 
land in each locality: Provided, That 
for ten years after the passage of this 
Act such charge for grazing shall not 
exceed 4 cents per acre nor be less 
than one-half cent per acre, or the 
equivalent thereof on the per capita 
basis, and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall revise and reestablish max- 
imum and minimum rates of charge 
for grazing for each succeeding period 
of ten years. 


ten 


Sec. 2. That homestead or other set- 
tlement, location, entry, patent, and 
all other disposal of public lands un- 
der the public-land laws shall be in- 
no wise restricted, limited or abridged 
hereby; nor shall anything herein be 
construed to prevent bona fide  resi- 
dents from grazing their stock used 
for domestic purposes, as defined un- 
der the regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, on the public lands af- 
fected hereby: Provided, That after 
the establishment of any such grazing 
district no form of location, settlement 
or entry thereon shall give a right to 
grazing privileges on public lands ex- 
cept when made under laws requiring 
cultivation or agricultural use of the 
land: Provided further, That permits 
to graze stock upon land which is sub- 
sequently appropriated under any pub- 
lic land law shall not be affected by 
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such subsequent appropriation, except 
as to the land actually appropriated, 
until the end of the current annual 
grazing period: Provided further, 
That no permit shall be issued which 
will entitle the permittee to the use 
of any buildings, corrals, reservoirs, 
or other improvements owned or con- 
trolled by a prior occupant until he 
has paid such prior occupant a reason- 
able pro rata value for the use of such 
improvements. If the parties interest- 
ed can not agree, then the amount of 
such payment shall be determined un- 
der rules of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture: And provided further, That 
when buildings, corrals, reservoirs, 
wells, or other improvements, except 
fences shall have been established on 
any forty-acre tract to the value of 
more than $100, as determined by 
rules of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
such forty-acre tract shall not be sub- 
ject to settlement or appropriation un- 
der the pulic-land laws during the per- 
mit period without the consent of the 
owner of such buildings, corrals, reser- 
voirs, wells or other improvements. 


Sec. 3. That all water on public 
lands or subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States within such grazing 
districts may be used for milling, min- 
ing, domestic, or irrigation purposes 
under the laws of the State or Terri- 
tory wherein such grazing districts 
and situated, or under the laws of the 
United States and the rules and regu- 
lations thereunder. 


Sec. 4. That no grazing permits is- 
sued under this Act shall prohibit set- 
tlers, prospectors, and others from en- 
tering upon such grazing districts for 
all proper and lawful purposes, includ- 
ing the use and enjoyment of their 
rights and property, and prospecting, 
locating and developing the mineral 
resources of such districts; and wagon 
roads or improvements may be con- 
structed thereon, in accordance with 
law, and all persons shall have the 
right to move live stock from one lo- 
cality to another within such grazing 
districts undertsuch restrictions only 
as are necessary to protect the users 
of the land which will be 
across. 


Sec. 5. That the users of the public 


driven 
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lands under the provisions of this Act 
may select a committee of not more 
than four members from the users of 
any such grazing district, which com- 
mittee shall represent the owners of 
different kinds of stock, and, with the 
officer appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in charge of such grazing 
district, shall constitute an executive 
board, which shall determine whether 
the permits for such grazing districts 
shall be issued upon acreage or upon 
a per capita basis, shall make such 
division of the range between the dif- 
ferent kinds of stock as is necessary, 
and shall decide whether the distribu- 
tion of the range shall be by individ- 
ual or community allotments. The ex- 
ecutive board shall also determine the 
total number of animals to be grazed 
in each grazing district and shall de- 
cide upon the adoption of any special 
rules to meet local conditions and 
shall establish lanes or driveways and 
shall prescribe rules to govern the 
movement of live stock across the 
public lands in such districts so as to 
protect the users of the lands in their 
rights and the rights of persons hav- 
ing the necessity to drive across the 
same. The executive board, after 
thirty days’ notice by publication, 
shall also determine the preference in 
the allotment of grazing privileges 
provided for in section one of this 
Act, and shall under rules of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture determine the 
value of the improvements and the use 
of the same whenever that may be- 
come necessary under the provisions 
of this Act in the administration of the 
same. Fences, wells, and other im- 
provements may be constructed with 
the permission of the Government of- 
ficer in charge, who shall record the 
ownership and location of such im- 
provements. Any differences between 
a majority of the executive board and 
the officer in charge shall be referred 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
shall be adjusted in the manner pre- 
scribed by him. Any interested party 
shall have the right to appeal from 
any decision of the board to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. If the users of 
the land fail to select the committee 
as herein provided the President of 
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the United States shall name such 
committee from such grazing districts, 
representing the owners of the differ- 
ent kinds of stock, as above provided, 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall fix a date which shall not 
be less than one year from the estab- 
lishment of any grazing district, and 
after such date the pasturing of any 
class of live stock on public land in 
said grazing districts without a per- 
mit, or in violation of the regulations 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
herein provided, shall constitute a 
misdemeanor and shall be punishable 
by a fine of not less than $10 nor more 
than $1,000, or by imprisonment for 
not less than ten days nor more than 
one year, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment in the discretion of the 
court. 


Sec. 7. That twenty-five per cent- 
um of all moneys received from each 
grazing district during any fiscal year 
shall be paid at the end thereof by the 
secretary of the Treasury to the State 
or Territory in which said district is 
situated to be expended as the State or 
Territorial legislature may prescribe 
for the benefit of the public schools 
and public roads of the county or 
counties in which the grazing district 
is situated: Provided, That when any 
grazing district is in more than one 
State or Territory, or county, the dis- 
tributive share to each from the pro- 
ceeds of said district shall be expend- 
ed proportional to its area therein. 
The sum of $500,000 is hereby appro- 
priated, to be available until expended 
for the payment of expenses necessary 
to execute the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 8. That the President is here- 
by authorized to modify any proclam- 
ation establishing any grazing district, 
but not oftener than once in five years 
to take effect in not less than one year 
thereafter, and by such modification 
may reduce the area or change the 
boundary lines of each grazing dis- 
trict. 





Every western sheepman can af- 
ford to pay the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association $5 per year dues. It 
will earn many times that amount for 
him. 
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Mutton Sausage 


—A Place for the Old Ewe 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture gives 
| the following formula for 


Mutton Sausage 


Mutton .... . rwoPounds: 
Fresh Lean Pork . One Pound 
Fat Pork .... One Pound 


Add Salt and Seasoning to Suit the Taste 
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(Continued from December Wool Grower.) J. A. HILL, University of Wyoming. 


OME idea of the extent to which 
S wool substitutes are used in the 

textile industries of the United 
States may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing figures which are based on 
tables given in the report of the Tariff 
Board on Schedule K. 

In 1909 the woolen and worsted in- 
dustries of the United States used, 
673% per cent of scoured wool, 
6 per cent of Wool Waste 

Noils, 
12% per cent of Shoddy, 
. 13% per cent of Cotton. 

This shows that in the year reported 
on, the proportion of wool substitutes 
to new wool was greater than 1 to 4. 
However bad this may seem, it is a 
marked improvement over 1899 when 
the proportion was almost 1 to 2. The 
actual weight of wool substitutes used 
in 1909 was greater, however, than in 
1899. The decreased proportion was 
caused by almost one hundred per 
cent increase in the amount of scoured 
wool used. 

The decrease in the relative amount 
of wool substitutes used in America 
is ascribed by most writers to the pop- 
ularity of worsteds. Nevertheless, 
there can be but little doubt that the 
continued popularity of worsteds is 
based on the fact that the American 
consumer is learning to discriminate 
against woolens because of. the ease 
with which they can be adulterated 
with shoddy. This is indeed the 
ground for some optimism on the part 
of the wool growers, but it has its 
darker side too. For a great deal of 
the wool produced in the range states 
is suitable only for woolens and hence 
suffers because the manufacturers so 
often place it'in the bad company of 
shoddy. 

The part of the wool substitute ques- 
tion that is of the greatest practical 
concern to the flock owner is how to 
distinguish these adulterants from new 
wool in finished cloth as it is offered 
for sale in the stores. Anyone who 
cares to take the trouble to make a 
simple chemical test can tell within a 


and 


very small per cent the exact propor- 
tion of cotton that any alleged woolen 
fabric contains. Unfortunately there 
is no such simple method for the de- 
tection of shoddy. There is no chem. 
ical test that will discriminate between 
shoddy and new wool, for they are 
both in fact wool and could have 
come from the same sheep. A textile 
expert, especially if he has the aid of 
a microscope, can reach a pretty defin- 
ite conclusion as to whether a given 
piece of woolen cloth contains much or 
little shoddy, but that is about as far 
as he can go from the examination of 
the cloth. 

All this brings us to the question 
of the pure textile laws which, as all 
readers of Wool Grower know, have 
been proposed from time to time both 
in the National Congress and in vari- 
ous legislatures. It is the opinion of 
the writer that we shall never be able 
to get a just and workable law that 
depends for its enforcement on _ the 
analysis of fabrics as they are offered 
for sale. 

I think the whole situation will be 
much cleared up if we face the fact, 
once for all, that the only place in 
which the composition of fabrics can 
be determined with any degree of cer- 
tainty is in the mills themselves; and 
that the only way to have a pure tex- 
tile law that is any more than a name, 
so far as shoddy is concerned, is to 
have inspectors in all mills, just as 
there are now in the packing houses 
and the textile mills that are working 
on army contracts. One thing is 
pretty certain, and that is the mill 
owners will fight such a law to the last 
ditch; not so much because it would 
hurt their business, for they would all 
be on an eqaul footing and the more 
honest ones would gain what the dis- 
honest ones lose, but rather because 
it would represent another encroach- 
ment by the state on private enter- 
prise, another instance of state super- 
vision of private capital which they 
fear is the entering wedge of social- 
ism. 


It seems to me, then, that the wool 
growers must first of all decide 
whether such a law will be worth what 
it will cost. If they decide in favor of 
the law, the next step will be to ed- 
ucate the consumers to the point where 
they will demand such a law. This 
should be easy enough to do in these 
days when everyone is demanding the 
federal regulation of everything. 

Meanwhile in the absence of any 
pure textile law, what is the wool 
grower going to do to protect him- 
self from being defrauded by shoddy 
when it comes to the purchase of 
clothing and blankets for himself? So 
far as clothing is concerned, he will 
have little trouble in making sure that 
he doesn’t wear a fiber that hasn't 
come from a sheep by the most direct 
route. All he has to do is to refuse 
to buy anything but worsteds. Wor- 
steds cannot contain noils or shoddy, 
for, as was stated in a preceding par- 
agraph, noils are the short fibers that 
are combed out in making worsted 
yarn. It also follows that, since 
shoddy is composed of short fibers, it 
could not possibly stay in the yarn 
through the process of combing. 
Nowadays one who desires it will have 
no trouble in having his wearing ap- 
parel consist entirely of worsted,— 
knit goods as well as suiting. As to 
cotton, anyone who buys it unknow- 
ingly is just too lazy to test for it. 

Blankets, however, are not such an 
easy proposition. Of course it is no 
more trouble to test for cotton here 
than in worsteds, but there are bound 
to be short fibers no matter if the fab- 
ric is composed entirely of new wool 
directly from the sheep. The only 
thing to do is to untwist:a number of 
the threads and find out something of 
the average length of fibers of which 
they are constructed. If they are made 
up almost entirely of short fibers held 
together by a few scattering long ones, 
the fabric is a mighty poor one, and is 
doubtless constructed largely of noils 
or shoddy. If the short fibers are of 
many different shades or hues they are 
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certain to be shoddy. The 
jonger the average length of the fib- 
ers found in the threads the better will 
the fabric be likely to wear. 

These directions to the flock owner 
who is buying fabrics suggest a cam- 
paign of education which the Wool 
Growers could undertake for the pur- 
pose of teaching the consumers how 
to discriminate against woo! substi- 
tutes. Such a campaign might, how- 
ever, act as a two-edged sword, since 
teaching the consumer to «demand 
worsteds, for every possible use would 
not be likely to help out the demand 
for clothing wools which are more or 
less of a drug on the market even 
now. 

Be this as it ‘may, it shows that the 
man who continues to grow short 
wool is thereby placing himself in di- 
tect competition with the shoddy 
maker. And until we can be sure of 
a workable pure textiles law he would 
do well to breed for longer staple. 


preity 





WOOL SCOURING. 


As the true value of all wool raised 
the. world over depends entirely upon 
the amount of clean or scoured wool 
it will produce, the scouring of wool 
should be of interest to all sheep men. 

When wools are bought from the 
wool producer the price paid is based 
on the clear cost of the wool. . This 
is determined in our country and prac- 
tically everywhere by the buyer who 
from his past experiences is supposed 
to be capable of estimating very closely 
what the yield of clean wool will be. 
When these same wools gets in the 
hands of the wool dealer and he is 
ready to sell, the manufacturers buyer, 
either buys the wool on his estimate 
of shrinkage or else upon an actual 
test made at his own plant or at some 
commission scouring mill. 

Very often where wool is purchased 
On an estimated shrinkage the buyer 
underestimates same and his wools 
cost him too much when clean. In 
this case, if the buyer is a dealer he 
has either to sell the wool at a loss or 
Wait for some other buyer to make a 
mistake and help him out on it. If 
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a manufacturer makes the mistake it 
of course results in a straight loss to 
him. 

Besides the shrinkage many other 
things enter into determining the value 
of the Some of the 
factors are grade, 
length of staple, color, defect, ete. 


scoured wool. 
most important 

In preparing wools for scouring they 
are sorted by hand according to these 
features and then each sort is scoured, 
dried and packed separately and mar- 
keted or used according to its particu- 
lar qualities. 

The sheep man then cannot be too 
careful in the care of his sheep and 
putting up of his wool, if he wants to 
get full value for it. 
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POTATO QUARANTINE. 


In almost all foreign potato-grow- 
ing countries of importance there ex- 
ists a serious potato disease known as 
powdery scale. This disease is very 
destructive in Europe and Canada. It 
is highly infectious, so much so that 
infected seed potatoes will leave the 
ground infected for many years and 
no cure or control for the disease is 
known. Under these circumstances 
the secretary of agriculture has con- 
tinued the quarantine against the im- 
portation of potatoes from Canada and 
all European countries. This will be 
a blessing to the farmers of the At- 
lantic states where the competition of 





A Champion Hampshire Ram owned by Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Kentucky. 


Keep the “Burrs” and other vege- 
table matter out of your wool; pack 
your tags and black separately, keep 
the wool dry, tie carefully with paper 
twine, as all these things are consid- 
ered in determining what your wool is 
worth. 

The tells the 
dealer or manufacturers how you have 
cared for your sheep and wool and 
you are paid accordingly. 

With “free wool” the grower must 
be more careful than ever if he is go- 
ing to compete with the foreign wool 
producers, as they look out for all 
these features very carefully. 


BOYONTON WOOL SCOURING CO. 


scouring machine 


imported potatoes would be most felt 
under the new tariff law which places 
them on the free list. 





The independent packers of Aus- 
tralia are endeavoring to create a sen- 
timent against admitting American 
packers to that country. Eleven hun- 
dred pound steers now sell in Aus- 
tralia at $45 per head. They will ad- 
vance about $20 per head within two 
years after our packers enter that ter- 
ritory. The independents seem to 
know this. ; 





Get a new subscriber for the Wool 
Grower. 
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MONEY MAKERS FOR SHEEPMEN 








Stewart 
Shearing Machines 


give you more 
and better wool 


They get all the wool without 
second cuts, the Fibre is long- 
er and uniform in length, your 
clip brings a higher price and 
your sheep are not injured in 
shearing. 





Kemps 
Branding Paint 


The only brand that will scour 
out, and does not injure the 
wool. Black, Red, Green and 
Blue carried in stock. 





Complete Line of 


Parts 


for Stewart Shearing Machines 
catried in stock at all times. 





Cooper’s 
Sheep Dips 


The most reliable dip.— Des- 
troys scab ticks, lice, etc. with 
certainty. Its use is permitted 


in all official dippings for scab. 





WOOL BAGS 


FLEECE TWINE 


SALT LAKE HARDWARE Co. 
SALT LAKE CITy, UTAH 




















Gees 


Knollin Sheep Commission Co. 


Hiandles 


Nothing But Sheep 





Therefore they are in a position to give 
Sheepmen the best service at 


Chicago - South Omaha - South St. Joseph - Kansas City - Denver 
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JUDGING MERINOS AT 
AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 





A year ago I decided that I would 
not show my sheep at any fair where 
they would not let the _ exhibitors 
know who was to judge the sheep. 
The result was that I made a show 
at only two fairs. 

I believe that all exhibitors of live- 
stock have a right to know who is to 
pass judgment on their stock. Some 
fairs in their premium lists say the 
judge is an “expert.” Let the name 
of that expert be at the head of the 
premium list and then the exhibitors 
can judge whether he is an expert or 
not. 

There is a growing tendency with 
some fairs to have a college professor 
judge not only the coarse wools, but 
also the fine wools. While I have 
seen splendid work done on _ the 
coarse wools, they always “fall down” 
when they judge fine wools. Merino 
sheep have more points than any other 
animal that I know of, both good 
points and bad points; and only a 
breeder of can distinguish 
which is good and which is bad. 
a looker-on at one fair where a col- 
lege professor was judging Merinos: 
class A, rams two years old and over. 
He made the awards without asking 
the exhibitors to turn their sheep 
down so he could see their under 
sides. When asked why he did not 
have them do so, his reply was that 
he could tell what they had on their 
under sides without an examination. I 
asked him why he did not ask them 
when their sheep were shorn (as I 
knew there was several months’ differ- 
ence in the time they were last shorn), 
his reply was that he did not care to 
hear them lie. 


Merinos 
I was 


When a society in their premium 
list say that all Merino sheep shown 
in classes A, B and C must be sheared 
close and even on or after January Ist 
of the year they are exhibited, if the 
judge has any doubt about their being 
shorn within the year he should re- 
quire the exhibitor to furnish proof to 
the society before he can draw his pre- 
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mium money. Also, in a pen of four 
lambs, get of one sire, the exhibitor 
should show a certificate of registra- 
tion from the secretary of his associa- 
tion. 

I am satisfied that there are more 
good sheep ruined of their usefulness 
by being over fitted for the fairs than 
by neglect, as I know of one exhibitor 
who begins fitting his sheep several 
months before the fair season opens. 
They are oiled and singed and blanket- 
ed at all times except when they are 
being judged. They must have the 
best of alfalfa hay, roots and cabbage, 
and blankets hung up in front of them 








D. O. Lively, Livestock Director Panama Exposition 
Now in South America Creating Interest in 
the Exposition. 


if it is an open pen, so the wind cannot 
strike them. 

After a year or two of such treat- 
ment, if they should be sold to a for- 
eign country and should be turned out 
on the plains without any care, they 
will be of no value to the purchaser. 
At a meeting of the American and 
Delaine Society at Columbus a few 
years ago, after the business meeting 
was over we had what the old soldiers 
call a “smoke-talk,” and among other 
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things I was asked how I fitted sheep 
for the fairs. My reply was, that when 
it was time to take sheep to the fair 
I got them up in the barn, backed 
my wagon up to the barn, went in and 
picked out such sheep as I wished to 
show, loaded them into my wagon and 
started for the fair; when the fair 
closed the sheep were returned to the 
farm and put in with the flock. This 
statement was received with derisive 
laughter by the young men of Ohio, 
who are used to treating their sheep 
different. But my statement was true, 
nevertheless. 

I never used a blanket on my show 
sheep except one year, and these sheep 
being shipped by express to the dif- 
ferent fairs, I used  cotton-oiled 
blankets on them, and the weather 
proving very warm the sheep seemed 
to suffer much more than without 
them; and for this reason I have dis- 
carded blankets. 

E. N. BISSELL, 
East Shoreham, Vermont. 
October 18, 1913. 





A NEW SHEEP BREEDER. 





Hon. A. W. Rucker of Denver, Colo- 
rado, whom the sheepmen will recallas . 
the democratic congressman who made 
such:a strong fight for them in Congress 
two years ago, has gone into the sheep 
business. Mr. Rucker has purchased a 
small flock of registered Hampshires and 
likes them very much. The sheep are 
kept on his farm near Denver the year 


‘round, and on January 15th several of 


his ewes had already lambed. Last year 
his lambs weighed around 145 pounds 
by September, and he hopes to make them 
heavier this year. We are very glad 
to welcome the ex-congressman to the 
ranks of the sheepbreeders and hope that 
he does not remain an ex-congressman 
very long. We do not think he will. 
o— 

The railroads charge 72 cents per 
hundred on wool from Huntington, 
Oregon, to Portland, a distance of 404 
miles. But Australia wool is -hauled 
from Pacific coast points to Boston, a 
distance of 3,000 miles, for 80 cents 
per hundred. 
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The United States Deparfment of 
Agriculture has now the best press 
bureau they have ever had. Three 
times as much information about the 
department is sent out now as during 
the reign of Secretary Wilson. 
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) NEW GRAND HOTEL 


Fourth South and Main 
$1.50 rooms withbath. Without bath $1 and up. 
Nothing in Salt Lake to equal it for the money. 
WM. ANDERSON, Prop. SALT LAKE CITY 














SHEEP FEEDERS, ATTENTION! 


Grain Screenings, the best and cheapest 
feed for sheep. Write us for prices and 
samples. 


SPAULDING ELEVATOR CO., - Warren, Minn, 

















ALBERT EDHOLM 


Diamonds 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


COMPARE QUALITY COMPARE PRICES 








SHOP BY 
MAIL 
AT 


SCHRAMM -JOHNSON 


DRUGS 5 STORES 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 



























































McINTYRE BUILDING, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Headquarters for National Wool Growers Association and Utah Wool Growers Association 
Building Absolutely Modern and Fireproof. Offices for Rent 
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MISBRANDING OF A DIP 
AND A SPRAY. 





Notices of judgment have been is. 
sued by the secretary of Agriculture 
in the cases of the United States vs. 50 
cases of “Chloro-Naptholeum Dip,” 
and the United States vs. The Crown 
Chemical company, under the Insecti- 
cide act of 1910. 

In the first case the government 
asked for the forfeiture of fifty cases 
containing cans of a misbranded in- 
secticide called “Chloro-Naptholeum 
Dip” found in the possession of the 
West Disinfecting Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Misbranding was alleged in that the 
cases branded as containing one-gal- 
lon cans of “Chloro-Natholeum Dip” 
contained cans containing on an aver- 
age less than one gallon; and that the 
packages branded as containing one- 
half gallon cans, contained on an ay- 
erage less than one-half gallon; that 
the packages branded as containing 
quart-cans contained cans containing 
on an average less than one quart of 
the insecticide. 

The West Disinfecting company en- 
tered an appearance May 1, 1913, 
claimed the goods, admitted the allega- 
tions of the libel, and consented to a 
decree of condemnation. A _ decree 
was entered adjudging the article mis- 
branded as alleegd in the libel, con- 
demning the goods, and ordering the 
same labeled in conformity with the 
law and sold by the United States 
marshal; except that the goods should 
be delivered to the West Disinfecting 
Co. upon payment by the defendant of 
all costs of the libel and the execu- 
tion and delivery of a bond in the sum 
of $200 that the said goods would not 
be disposed of in violation of the law. 

In the case of the United States vs. 
the Crown Chemical Co. an informa- 
tion_was filed on October 12, 1912, al- 
leging the shipment by the Crown 
Chemical Co., Grayling, Michigan, on 
May 15, 1911, of a quantity of a mis 
branded insecticide called “Crown 
Animal Spray” from the state of 
Michigan into the state of Missouri. 
Misbranding was charged in that the 
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packages were labeled as containing 
one gallon, net measure, whereas ex- 
amination of specimens by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
showed that the contents of the pack- 
ages were less than one gallon, the 
average contents of the packages ex- 
amined being .9058 of one gallon. 
Upon the case coming on for trial 
April 29, 1913, the defendant, the 
Crown Chemical Co., appeared and en- 
tered a plea of guilty and the court 
imposed a fine of $50 and costs. 





BRANDING ENGLISH SHEEP. 

Apart from the method of ear mark- 
ing, which is not widely practiced in 
this country, the most general method 
of marking sheep so that they may be 
easily identified is that of smearing 
somve part of the fleece with either, 
tar, pitch or red ochre. Which of these 
substances is used depends altogether 
upon the timé of the year, and the 
most frequent practice is to mark the 
sheep with tar or pitch immediately 
after shearing, and to renew the im- 
pression then made with red ochre 
when the winter season is commenc- 
ing. Anyone who is well acquainteo 
with sheep and their wandering pro- 
pensities will understand quite well 
the practical utility of marking. There 
is, however, another side to the ques- 
tion needs to be considered, 
that is the effect which the substances 
used for marking produces upon the 


which 


fleece from a manufacturer's point of 
It is becoming more widely 
known even among wool growers in 
this country that the use of tar is in- 
jurious to the wool, because it cannot 
be got out in the scouring process, 
and the only way -to get rid of it is 
to cut off the pieces of wool to which 
the tar is adhering. This necessarily 
reduces the quantity of genuine woo) 
which the buyer secures, and raises 
the actual price per pound of the ma- 
terial. The reason why tar is so com- 
monly used is that when it ounce be- 
comes attached to the wool, it can- 
not be removed so a permanent mark 
is made which rain and other weather 
influences cannot eradicate. 


view. 


This is 
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The most popular cafe in Salt Lake City. In 
connection with Kenyon Hotel. A fret class 
cabaret entertainment. The Maxim Orchestra 
assisted by Elizabeth Meyer, Helen Horn, 
Hattie Manning. Clever entertainers. 
Meet Your Friends at Maxim’s 
Utah's leading high clare family cafe. 
Eugene L, Wille, Manager 




















“THE GIF'T STORE” 


There is no season.for giving. A gift is acceptable always. ° Tis true that Christmastide, Wedding-days, Anni- 


versaries and Birthdays are milestones on life's journey that we oftenest mark with gifts 


Beautiful, Serviceable China will cost you no more than some trivial thing. -You can buy a few pieces, a break- 


Three times a day it will bring pleasure to yourself and guests. 


Callaway, Hoock @& F'rancis 


66 MAIN ST., SALT LAKE CITY 


fast set or a full dinner set. 


We carry everything needed for use or 
adornment of the dinner table 


«THE DINNERWARE HOUSE’ 














Farmers and Stockgrowers Bank, of Salt Lake City, Utah 











Capital Paid in $300,000 Conmercial and Savings Accoun,s Solicited Surplus and Profits $16,000 
Gov. William Spry, President C. B. Stewart, Vice President Geo. T. Odell, Vice President 
C. W. Penrose, Vice President C. S. Tingey. Cashier W. E. Lake, Ass’t Cashier 


John Stringham, Ass‘t Cashier 














National City Bank| 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - $300,000 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














GUN CATALOG FREE 


Our large catalog of Guns, Fishing Tackle, Kodaks, Water- 
proof Clothing and Boots Mailed Free to any Address. 


WESTERN ARMS AND SPORTING GOODS CO. 


115 SO. MAIN, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
‘ FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 


Rates $1.00 and up. 











































SCOTCH-COLLIES 
From fine working parents. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Photos and description. One 
of the oldest established and 
largest Collie Kennels in 
United States. 

Underhill Collie Kennels, 
Knoxville, Ia. 














Yearling 
Ewes 


We will have for sale about 3000 
choice yearling ewes. These are 
heavy shearing Merinos of un- 
usually good size. 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP & LAND CO. 


PILOT ROCK, OREGON 














For Sale 
HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


I have For Sale a number of 
registered Hampshire yearling 
and ram lambs. Breeding and in- 
dividuality as good as can be had. 


A. W. RUCKER 


MORRISON, - COLORADO 














REGISTERED COTSWOLD 
EWES 


Will sell at reasonable price |,000 to 1,200 
registered Cotswold ewes of very best breeding. 
These are bred to very choice Cotswold Stud 
Rams, to lamb beginning March 25th. Range 
raised in Wyoming at altitude of 6,000 to 10,000 
feet. Are in excellent condition and a classy lot 


Afton Livestock Company 
Afton, Wyoming 
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Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, Egerton, Kent, 
England 


Exporters of Pedigree Livestock 


of All Descriptions 


Illustrated Catalogues, and References 
on Application 


We live on the spot, and ship direct to our 
clients, and the commission we charge for 
buying amounts to less money than the cost 
of a trip to this side. Horses, cattle and sheep 
can be bought cheaper through us than by 
— other method. 

e live in the heart ofthe Romney country 
and can supply breeding stock of this favorite 
breed to the best advantage. 
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all right from the farmer’s standpoint, 
as a permanent mark is of great value, 
but what we have already said respect- 
ing the manufacturer’s point of view 
shows that the system has its disad- 
vantages, and we may say that these 
are so real, involving such serious loss 
to wool users, along with such an 
equally serious depreciation in the 
value of the wool to the grower him- 
self, that it is well worth considering 
what other means of marking sheep 
may be used. Various preparations 
have been placed upon the market from 
time to time that claim not only to be 
permanent, but also that they will 
come out when the wool is scoured. 
Such claims as these have a very 
ludicrous aspect as they ‘strike the 
practical mind as being diametrically 
opposite. We think a very easy and 
practical solution which should be sat- 
isfactory to both growers and users is 
to abandon any use of tar and pitch 
and be satisfied with red ochre. The 
writer sees no reason why these should 
not be used after shearing in exactly 
the same way as tar. A mixture of 
oil and red ochre made up in paint 
form will last a considerable time, and 
yet will gradually wear away alto- 
gether. This is just exactly the kind 
of mixture which answers all practical 
purposes. The effect that the tar 
mark is renewed with another kind of 
substance a few months after it has 
been put on the wool is a very strong 
argument why it should not be used 
at all. The tar being black is not 
readily seen at a distance when the 
wool has grown to a considerable 
length. Consequently the necessity 
for the use of brighter colored means 
of identification, and we repeat that 
this might as well be used at the be- 
ginning. This we think is the most 
practical method of solving the tar 
marking question, and though we 
should welcome the appearance of any 
other substances which are convenient 
for use or better adapted for this pur- 
pose than the one. we have suggested, 
we think red ochre applied with oil is 
quite satisfactory. 


In Scotland this red ochre is obtain- 
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able at the stores in lumps or balls, 
and applied in the dry state. This 
marking lasts a month or two and. js 
known as the “Kiel” mark. It is soon 
applied when the sheep are in the 
pens, and serves a very useful purpose, 
This ochre is very cheap, only being 
a few cents per pound. 

—Bradford Correspondent, 





LONDON WOOL PRICES. 





The Annual Wool Review, published 
by Helmuth Schuartze & Co., promi- 
nent London wool brokers, gives the 
following as the average price of 
scoured wool in London for many 
years on December 31st. The figures 
are in cents per pound: 


Sy > > 
$53 2p OREOE 
B" of o85 89 
PUES GEEGE 
DER gEBTE 
so : = 
NY PE ee ter ae 41 37 ‘30 29 
ASR Sat ieee 67 48 40 25 
BOARS cvs y 39 27 25 19 
SRR ENT Seay ae 42 28 22 13 
ag Randaiite Cenie 55 35 30 18 
ER Re eae 50 35 32 22 
"CARRERE Se 54 88 38 32 
_ pigete ep aiseaperte atte 56 41 41° 32 
PER RT ee 57 42 42 34 
SRS else 54 40 «= 87”—s=7 
RECO inca eh ous os 568 35 38 21 
FONG i eaeerat 57 41 42 27 
AS eae SBS: 28 55 4102=Ci 89s 7 
NO yl eae 53 38 36 26 
SSR ae Ty ter 58 41 40 30 
AER TR 57 42 387 29 


In comparing these figures with 
prices of domestic wools the reader 
should not lose sight of the fact that 
with the exception of the Port Phillip 
Merino given in the first column the 
other grades are not strictly compara- 
ble with our grades. The Port Phil- 
lip compares with our best western 
Merinos. The South African cloth- 
ing is similar to our Territory cloth- 
ing, but is inferior to it in value. The 
Australian Medium crossbred is diffi- 
cult to convert into our terms. Of 
course, the prices here quoted will not 
be the price of the same wool in Bos- 
ton for to determine the latter price 
the cost of buying, transportation, in- 
surance, etc., must be added. This 
amounts to a considerable item per 
clean pound. 
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GOVERNMENT SHEEP 
ESTIMATES. 





The department of agriculture has 
just issued its estimate of the number 
and value of sheep in the various states 
as compared with January Ist last year. 
It estimates the value of Utah sheep on 
January Ist this year at $3.90 per head 
as against $4.10 per head at the same 
date last year. This indicates that Utah 
sheep have declined twenty cents per 
head during the year. The figures given 
for Idaho show the sheep worth $4.20 
per head this year as against $4 last 
year. A gain of 20 cents per head. We 
don’t want to fall into the class of fault 
finders, but we are at a loss to under- 
stand why Idaho sheep went up and 
Utah sheep went down within the year. 
Our judgment is that there is nothing 
wrong with the sheep of either state ex- 
cept these figures. 


ee 
Vv 


BRED EWES FOR SALE. 





From several points in Oregon and 
Montana, we have received letters from 
sheepmen to the effect that they had 
a considerable number of ewes for 
sale for spring delivery that are due to 
lamb in April and May. Most of these 
ewes have been bred to coarse rams 
and they should meet with a ready de- 
mand. 
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SHEEP FOR SALE 


We have 2500 two year old ewes for sale for delivery about April 
Ist. These ewes are one-half Cotswold and are bred to registered 
Shropshire bucks to lamb in May, 


MALONE & TRUCHOT 
AGAWON, - ~ - MONTANA 














HEBER LAND AND LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


Main Office 326 Vermont Blidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
J. E. AUSTIN, General Manager 


COTSWOLD THOROUGH-BREDS 


Breeders and Sellers of the very best grade of thorough-bred Cotswold 
Rams, as well as owners of large tracts of spring, summer and winter 
ranges in Wyoming, well stocked with high grade range sheep. 

















MARK AUSTIN, President THOS. R. CUTLER, Vice-Pres. GEO. A. SMITH, Sec’y & Treas. 


THOMAS H. AUSTIN, General Manager 


Austin Brothers’ Association 


Main Office 326 Vermout Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


Buyers and Sellers of all grades of range sheep, mutton and lambs. 
Breeders of thorough-bred Cotswold rams. Owners of good grade 


of range ewes. Doing an extensive feeding business in Idaho. | 
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to this flock. 








| EXCELSIOR STOCK 


he World’s greatest flock of Cotswold consisting of 3000 regis- 
pat wrocdian ewes of best breeding and highest merit. The best 
blood imported from England for past twenty years has been added 


They winter 4000 and summer 10,000 feet above sea level. They are raised on the range under the most favorable conditions known 
condusive to perfect health. No stomach or lung worms so prevalant in eastern bred sheep. For flock leaders we can furnish rams 
that cannot be excelled and we think superior to best ram brought to this country from England. 
Rams, 1500 Ram Lambs, a few cars of Breeding Ewes and Ewe Lambs. 


J. R. ALLEN & BROS. 
DRAPER, UTAH 





Many of the best Hampshires produced in America and 
England including the leading prize winners have been 
added to our flock. 


We are offering 1000 Yearling 
Come and see us and these sheep—you are always welcome. 
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Absolutely Fireproof 
Free Auto Bus to and From All Trains 
Western Union Code 
Cable Address, Moxum 


Hore. Moxon 


AMERICAN and EUROPEAN PLAN 


1} Only American Plan Hotel in the City 
Family Trade Solicited. Special Rates. 
European plan$ladayandup. With batn $1.50. 


| Gorath so. and sate st, Salt Lake City, Utah 























HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 AND $2.00 PER DAY 


WITH BATH §2.50 AND UP 








prices 








cor very best of everything at sensible 
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Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 


SALT LAKE CITY 














HOGS", 


flaws for aie cegiternd Desce 
Jersey boars and sows of all 
ages. 





Reasonable prices. 


JAMES H. MOYLE 


Deseret Bank Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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MONDELL GRAZING 
HOMESTEAD BILL. 





On another page of this paper we 
publish the land leasing bill now pend- 
ing before the public lands committee 
of the House. _ Below we give the text 
of the Mondell Grazing Homestead bill 
also pending before the public lands 
committee of the House. 


We are advised by telegram that 
hearings on both of these bills will be 
opened before this committee on March 
third and it will be necessary for the 
sheepmen to be represented. Many 
western senators and congressmen fa- 
vor the passage of the grazing home- 
stead bill. It will be noted that this 
bill ‘provides for a homestead of 1280 
acres and a few of them judiciously 
located would soon end the range sheep 
and cattle industry. Such a home- 
stead would open the flood gates of 
fraud, as phoney entries would be 
made all over the range country with 
the result that many of the smaller 
stockmen would soon be driven out 
of business. On the range that now 
remains unentered an actual settler 
could not make a living on a homstead 
of either one or two sections. They 
would not find this out however until 
the existing rights on the public range 
had been destroyed and then it would 
be up to the stockmen to buy out these 
holdings. Below we give the full text 
of the Mondell bill. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That from and after the passage 
of this Act it shall be lawful to make 
grazing homestead entries on lands 
which have been designated by the 


Secretary of the Interior, as grazing’ 


homestead lands,. which homesteads 
shall be of such maximum area as shall 
be fixed by the said Secretary with a 
view of providing a homestead of suffi- 
cient size to, in his opinion, support a 
family: Provided, That no such maxi- 
mum entry shall be less than six hun- 
dred and forty nor more than one 
thousand two hundred and eighty 
acres in extent, and in all cases reas- 
onably compact in form. 
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Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the 
interior is hereby authorized, on ap- 
plication or otherwise, to designate 
lands the surface of which is, in his 
opinion, chiefly valuable for grazing, 
which do not contain merchantable 
timber and which are not susceptible 
of irrigation from any known source 
of water supply, as subject to entry 
under this Act, and he shall fix the 
maximum area of such entries as pro- 
vided. by section one of this Act. 

Sec. 3. That any qualified home- 
stead entryman many make entry under 
the homestead laws of lands designated 
by the Secretary as provided by section 
two of this Act of not to exceed the 
maximum area fixed by the Secretary 
for the lands entered, and secure title 
thereto by compliance with the terms 
of the homestead laws: Provided, 
That in lieu of cultivation as required 
by the homestead laws the entry man 


‘ may place upon his lands permanent 


improvements tending to increase the 
value of the same for agricultural and 
stock-raising purposes of the value of 
not less that $1.25 per acre. 

Sec. 4. That the title to lands of 
the character described in section two 
of this Act, which have been designated 
as therein provided may be acquired, 
in reasonably compact areas and not in 
excess of the maximum of entry for 
such lands, by homestead entrymen or 
owners of adjacent and contiguous 
lands as supplemental grazing entries 
on proof of the improvement of the 
same as provided in section three of 
this Act and on payment of the sum 
of $1.25 per acre in not to exceed five 
annual payments. — 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized to make 
all necessary rules and regulations, in 
harmony with the provisions and pur- 
poses of this Act, for the purpose of 
carrying the same into effect. 


If you have not sent in your five 


dollar dues to the National Wool 
Growers Association, we hope yot 
will do so at once. Many sheepmen 


who intend to pay their dues, put the 
matter off from time to time and the 
association is put to greater expense 
for postage. 
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NATIONAL FOREST 
IN THE EAST. 





Sone years ago Congress made an 
appropriation for the purchase of land 
in the Appalachian mountains for the 
creation of a forest reserve. Under 
this appropriation about 700,000 acres 
of forest land have been purchased in 
Kentucky and Virginia at an average 
cost of $5.07 per acre. While this is 
probably more than these lands are 
worth for commercial purposes they 
are worth fully this much to the gov- 
ernment for forest purposes, especially 
since they have been selected on some 
of the most denuded watersheds. We 
want to encourage this idea of forest 
feserves in eastern states, for as much 
timber can be grown there in 50 years 
as can be grown in this inter-mountain 
country in 200 years. These eastern 
mountain lands are worthless for any- 
thing except timber growth while 
similar lands in the west are the best 
available grazing lands. Let us con- 
serve timber and water power in the 
eastern mountains and devote similar 
lands in the west to the conservation 
of grass and livestock. 





LIVESTOCK IN ALASKA. 
For several years the United States 
Department of Agriculture has been 


‘conducting experiments in Alaska to 


determine its suitability for livestock 
production. It has now in that ter- 
titory a small herd of Galloway cat- 
tle and a flock of coarse wooled sheep. 
More than a year ago volcanic erup- 
tions on the Kodiak Island made it 
necessary to move the cattle to the 
State of -Washington. The ranges 
where the cattle grazed were covered 
With volcanic ash to a depth of one 





t. As a result all grazing was de- 
Stroyed and several animals died of 
Starvation. It is proposed to move 
the stock back to Alaska as soon as 
§razing is again available, which will 
be some time this fall. There is no 
feason why Alaska should not pro- 
duce all the meat she consumes. 





Mention the National Wool Grower 
to advertisers. 
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Guctlack Ge, Salt Lake’s Greatest 


Department Store 


Invites all readers of this periodical to send in their names, to be placed on our Monthly 
Mailing List. 

You cannot estimate the manifold benefits gained by dealing with a good store of 
unlimited resources 


THE PARCEL POST will bring the greatest store in all Utah within your reach. 














USE SULPHURIZED ROCK SALT 
“The Only Rock That’s Good For Stock” 
It is the most economical and efficient Stock and Sheep Salt on the market today 
INLAND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 























The W. QO. Kay Elevator Co. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Wholesale Dealers in Cor, Oats, Wheat, Barley, 
Alfalfa, and other Seeds. Prompt Shipment. 



















Easy Terms 
Lowest Prices 


THE RIGHT PLACE TO BUY 


Pianos -- Players-- Organs 
EVERYTHING KNOWN IN MUSIC 


Dips BéEbEAM Use Co 
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LIVE STOCK GROWERS’ ATTENTION 


The Utah Packing & Provision Co., is in the market all the time for 
cattle, sheep and hogs. Call us up by long distance, or wire for prices. 


JOHN PINGREE, President A. RETAN, Manager 
Phone 3831 North Salt Lake ° 




























This space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 
yards operated by Leary & Warren, lessees, in- 
cluding the Union stock yards of Salt Lake City. 


























ELIAS MORRIS & 
SONS CO. 


21 West So. Temple 8t. 
“Where the fire burns”’ 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
MANTELS 
TILE 
MONU- 
MENTS 
BUILDING 
MARBLE 

















FELT LUMBER CoO. 


Combination fence of all kinds. 
thing in our line. 


OFFICE No. 205 FELT BLDG. 
Phone Wasatch 3124 SALT LAKE CITY 


Every” 




















Noall Bros. & Armstrong Co. 


BVERYTHING IN THE BUILDING LINE 
Wholesale or Retail 


Phones : Office, Yards and Mill; 
Wasatch 212 157 W. North Temple St. 
Wasatch 213 SALT LAKE CITY 
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SHEEPMEN 
Send your orders for 
CORN, OATS and FOOD STUFFS to 


Farmers Grain and Milling Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Suite 601. Judge Building 
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WAM. B. HUGHES PRODUCE GO. 
Wholesale dealers in Wheat, Oats, Barley, Cor 
and Hay. Car-lots only. 


OFFICE 219 MOOSE CLUB BLDG. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


————— 


























BAILEY & SONS CO. 
Who esa e Grain, Hay and Bags 
White, Wire or Phone for Prices 
SALT LAKE CITY, - UTAH 




















Field Peas have proven very profitable 


to Sheepmen. Be sure and plant them the coming 
season. We carry a latge seed stock of all kinds. 


VOGELER SEED CO. 




















60 W. ist South Salt Lake City, Utah 
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MEXICO MEAT PROHIBITED. 





On January 24th, the Secretary of 
Agriculture issued an order that in ef- 
fect prohibits the importation of meat 
from Mexico. The department has 
found that the system of inspection in 
that country was not equal to that 
maintained in the United States. 





WEATHER CONDITIONS. 





We have reports from many sec- 
tions of the range sheep country to 
the effect that winter conditions have 
been unusually favorable for the pro- 
duction of a high class clip of wool. 
Some severe weather has been experi- 
enced in Wyoming at points west of 
Laramie. However, it seems that the 
sheepmen in that section are prepared 
to feed and no loss is anticipated. In 
fact the sheep were in high condition 
when the storm came and with cotton- 
seed, corn and hay, they will be car- 
ried through without injury to either 
sheep or wool. 





COTTONSEED. 





As a result of the information pub- 
lished in the National Wool Grower 
last fall about the use of cottonseed 
cake, we are advised that many sheep- 
men are using the feed with very sat- 
isfactory returns. We hope that those 
who have. used this cake will publish 
the results in the pages of the Nation- 
al Wool Grower in order that others 
may have the benefit of their experi- 
ence. : 

‘SHEARING IN ARIZONA. ° 








We are advised that shearing is 
now in full swing at many points in 
Arizona and that wool buyers are on 
the ground but that little wool had 
been. bought up to February 15th. 
The growers feel that they should 
have a good price for their clip espe- 
cially since their wool is the first to go 
on the market and the market is bad- 
ly in need of it. 





Do not fail to use paper twine this 
year. It is cheaper and better than 
jute twine. 


February, 1914, 








Officers of National Wool 


Growers Association 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President 
Spencer, Idaho. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Eastern Vice-President 
Chicago, Ill. 


M. JT. POWERS, Western Vice-Pres. 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 


F. D. MIRACLE, Treasurer 
Helena, Mont. 


S. W. McCLURE, Secretary 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Executive Committee 


ARIZONA. 
Hugh Campbell, Flagstaff. 


CALIFORNIA, 
F. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff. 


COLORADO. 
L. R. Thompson, Las Animas. 


IDAHO. 
Nathan Ricks, Rexburg. 


IOWA. 
Vv. G. Warner, Bloomfield. 


KENTUCKY. 
W. T. Chilton, Campbellsburg. 
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E. E. Hazen, Hiawatha. 
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MONTANA. 
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A. E. Kimball, Elko. 
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S. M. Cleaver, Delaware. 


OREGON. 
M. B. Gwinn, Skull Springs. 
TEXAS. 
B. L. Crouch, San Antonio. 
UTAH. 
Thomas Austin, Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT. 
B. N. Bissell, E. Shoreham. 


WASHINGTON. 
F. M. Rothrock, Spokane. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Ss. C. Gist, Wellsburg. 
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WYOMING. 
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THE DOG QUESTION. 
Worthless dogs have been a 
great menance to the sheep industry 
of the farm states. Recently several 
of the Eastern sheep associations have 
become insistent that legislation be 
passed to abate this 


long 


nuisance. 
Interna- 

Wool 
suggested to 
many Eastern sheep associations that 
a joint meeting be held in Chicago to 
devise ways and means of solving this 
dog problem. 


dog 
Shortly before the Chicago 
tional of 1912, the National 


Growers’ Association 


Any state legislatures 
were then in session, but nothing came 
of the movement. We hope that the 


present campaign may = have better 
results. 
The proper solution of this dog 


question is very difficult of attainment, 
National legislation is out of the ques- 
tion, for it is not a matter over which 
federal authority could be exercised. 
It must be handled by the individual 
states. In fact most states already 
have laws effecting the subject, but 
they are either inadequate or else not 
enforced, generally the latter. Before 
new legislations is attempted, a con- 
ference representing all eastern sheep 
associations should be held and the 
sheepmen should agree, not on the 
kind of legislation they want, but on 
the kind of legislation they. can get 
which would be most effective. 

So far there has been a score of 
schemes put forward, some of which 
can never be enacted into law and 
others which if enacted would not solve 
the problem. It has been suggested 
that the law should require all dogs 
be tied up at night. This, of course, 
would prevent sheep killing, but it is 
very doubtful if any state legislature 
could be induced to pass such a law, or 
if it was passed, no officer would en- 
force it. The whole dog owning pub- 
lic, and it is a large one, would answer 
that they kept a dog as a night guar- 
dian and it would be worthless for 
Such purpose if tied up. While not 
one dog in a hundred thousand is 
worth a snuff as a watch dog, yet the 
Owners believe that they are and this 
will be sufficient to stop any legisla- 
tion along the lines suggested. It has 
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Buick 
National 
Oldsmobile 


THE CARS OF THEIR CLASS 


Power, Speed, Endurance, Economy and Refinement 





For demonstrations, write or telephone 


RANDALL-DODD AUTO CO., Ltd. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
UTAH IDAHO 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


WYOMING 
Boise, Idaho 




















Bertram Motor Supply Co. 


AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES EXCLUSIVELY 


125 Page Catalog on request 


251 STATE ST. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 




















CONSOLIDATED MUSIC CO. 


Utah’s Oldest, Largest and Most Reliable Piano House. Established 1862 
Pianos, Player Pianos and Organs, Victor and Edison Talkers 
13-19 East First South SALT LAKE CITY 


























WHEN YOU ARE READY FOR wee 


PRINTING 


of that Catalogue, Prospectus, Booklet, Folder or anything that goes 
to upbuild your business, it would be well to confer with a printing t 
house that can give you a product which will accomplish what you 
intended it to. You will find no printers better equipped to do 


the work and do it in the way it should be done than the 


CENTURY PRINTING COMPANY 


Salt Lake's Printers 
CENTURY BLDG., 231-3-5 EDISON ST., SALT LAKE 


We print the Wool Grower and many 
other high-class publications 





























J. W. SUMMERHAYS & 
SONS CO. 


Buyers of Wool, Sheepskins, Hides, Furs, Etc. 
Agents. H. C. Judd & Root, Wool Dealers, 


PHONE WASATCH 294 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 














RIPPE BROS. 


Manufacturers and dealers in 


Tents, Wagon Covers, Awnings, Cotton Ducks 
and Paulins, Camping Outfits. 


Sheepmen’s Outfits a Specialty 
Nos. 242 to 252 Floral Ave., Salt Lake City 














Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Portland—San Francisco—Salt Lake 


Manufacturers of 


Standard, 4 pound, Jute Oversewed 


WOOL BAGS 
Sold by 
Salt Lake Hardware Co. and Z.C. M. 1. 
Wortendyke’s “VERY BEST” 4-Ply 


PAPER FLEECE TWINE 
Sold by SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO. 














SULPHUR 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 
FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 


Z.C. M. 1. Drug Store 
WOOL BAGS 


We handle more Wool Bags 
than any dealer in the inter- 
mountain region. 


PAPER TWINE 


‘*Reliance’’ Paper Fleece Twine has the 
greatest possible tensile and tying strength. 


SHEEP SHEARS 


B. B. A. and 71 or 
Trades Union Shears 
SOFT ARKANSAS and 
LILY WHITE OIL 
SALT LAKE CITY, 
‘UTAH 
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been suggested that the laws should 
require all dogs to have the owners 
name on its collar. It does not ap- 
pear to us that this would be of much 
assistance as not in one per cent of 
the cases is the sheep killing dog de- 
tected while he is at work. Anyway 
you could not establish the identity 
unless you actually caught or killed 
him, in which case his ownership can 
easily be established without finding 
the name on the collar. It has been 
suggested that laws he passed to pre- 
vent people from keeping dogs. Such 
a law would be good for the owner of 
the dog and good for the dog itself, 
but it would never be passed. 


The sheep killing dog works mostly 
at night and seldom does he work 
alone. The criminal dog like the crim- 
inal man, likes company. The man 
who owns but one dog need have but 
little fear that he has a sheep killer. 
The man who owns two or three dogs 
if he lives in a community where 
sheep are being killed, may well look 
on them with suspicion. The lone dog 
generally spends his nights at home, 
but as the number of dogs increase, so 
does the desire to prowl around. It 
is on these prowling expeditions that 
the band of sheep is encountered in 
the back field, and, as they are easily 
frightened, the desire of the dog to 
kill is aroused. Therefore, if this be 
true, the first purpose of any law 
should be to reduce the number of 
dogs owned by each individual. We 
see no other way to do this except by 
taxation. If a law could be passed 
placing a tax of say $2.00 on the man 
who owned one male dog and $4.00 
for the ownership of one female dog, 
or if the man owned two dogs the tax 
should be $4.00 on each, and so on in- 
creasing the tax per dog as the num- 
ber of dogs increased. Then the tax 
collector should issue a metal tag to 
the owner of every dog upon which 
taxes were paid and the owner should 
be forced to see that the dog wears 
such tag. Then when the taxes are 
collected, the collector should publish 
in two papers of his county a full list 
of the owners of dogs and the taxes 
paid thereon. This it seems to us 
would materially reduce the number 
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of dogs. The scheme of raising the 
tax rate as the number of dogs in. 
creased might meet with constitution. 
al objections in some states. Of courge 
it will be cited that the tax would not 
be collected, but the same objection 
could be urged against any scheme 
that is proposed. The question of law 
enforcement is one that rests with the 
sheepmen of the community. The law 
can be so drawn that it will be mighty 
uncomfortable for the officer who fails 
to do his duty, especially if the sheep. 
men do their duty at election time and 
thereafter. 


Aside from the dog itself, legisla. 
tion is needed indemnifying the owner 
of the sheep killed. Some of the laws 
specify the payment of a specific 
amount for each sheep. All of them 
should provide that the owner should 
be reimbursed the full value of the 
sheep whether it be $1.00 or $100.0 
and he should also be reimbursed for 
any damage done to other members 
of the flock not actually killed. The 
owners claim should be paid by the 
state or county and not by the owner 
of the dog. The state or county 
should then proceed against the owner 
of the dog, provided he is known. In 
this way the sheepmen will be insured 
of getting is money without suit and 
after a few large claims have been 
paid by the county the tax payers will 
take an interest in seeing that the dog 
tax is collected. Especially will this 
be true if the sheepmen give it the 
proper publicity. Finally it may be 
suggested that the less newspaper agi- 
tation this dog question receives at 
the present time the better for the 
sheep industry. Any general state 
ment as to the number of sheep am 
nually killed by dogs or the publica 
tion in the press of specific instances 
of loss is not going to induce any new 
man to enter the sheep business and 
may result in some going out that are 
already in the business. It has been 
said that farmers were driven out of 
the sheep -business by tariff agitation. 
If this be true the farmer will not be 
induced to take up the sheep industrv 
if we parade before him the probabil 
ity of dogs killing his sheep. If the 
time for agitation of this questiom 
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comes, it will come a year from now 
when men are being elected to their 
state legislature. For the present, if 
the various Eastern sheep associations 
will each appoint a delegate and hold 
a conference upon this dog question 
and decide upon the most sensible 
course to pursue they will be doing 
all that can be done. 

The National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
tiation is now, as always, willing to 
assist the Eastern sheepmen in secur- 
ing any kind of a reasonable dog law. 





A PROPER DOG LAW 


Below we submit a rough outline 
of the features that should be embod- 
ied in a dog law. This is not submit- 
ted with the idea that it is complete 
or that it contains any details, but 
merely with the thought that some of 
its features may prove desirable in the 
farm states. 

BE IT ENACTED: 

Section 1: It shall be the duty of 
each county assessor at the time of 
making other assessments to levy an 
assessment on the owner of one male 
dog of $2.00 and for each additional 
male dog owned by the same individ- 
ual, or minor member of his family, 
an assessment of $4.00 shall be levied: 
on each female dog whether spayed 
or unspayed an assessment of $4.00 
shall be levied, said assessment to be 
levied on all dogs over three months 
of age; said assessor at the time of 
making such assessment shall record 
the color, size and breed ofleach dog 
So assessed. 

Section 2. It shall be the dutv of the 
tax collector in the same manner as 
he issues his receipt for other taxes, 
to issue to the owner of each dog upon 
Which taxes have been paid a metal 
tag bearing a serial number; such tag 
to be not less than one inch wide or 
less than one and a half inches in 
length, said tags not to be of the same 
color any two successive years. In 
the event that any tag on which taxes 
shall have been paid shall become ice 
the tax collector on receipt of affidavit 
from owner of said dog shall issue a 
duplicate tag; it shall be the duty of 
Said tax collector to publish in two 
county papers a list of the dogs so 
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The Most Coneton Line ef Cars In The World Made By One Company 











Touring Cars, 2 to 10 passengers, in 3 motor size 
30-horsepower in 2-5 passenger 
40 “325.7 “ 
60 “ 2.5-7-10 " 


All equipped with White electncal ing and 
lighting system. Trucks in four sizes, %-| 4-3-5 
ton capacity. Two er built to meet 
western conditions. Our deser: type of touring car 
built for rough roads where high clearance and extra 
wee is necessary. Our combination wagon built 
line and ranch work is an eight-passenger 
car, which by removing de 
verted into a | ton truck. 


White Corabination Car. Can be used as either an 8-passenger car or a 1 500Ib. truck. 


WHITE AUTOMOBILE CO. 


148 E. First South 
Phone Wasatch 4051 

















THE BEST SERVICE 


FOR BANKS AND STOCKMEN 
HAVING ANY TRANSACTIONS 
AT THE CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 


MARKET 


IS SECURED BY AN 


ACCOUNT WITH 


THE LIVE STOCK 


EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF CHICAGO 
“THE BANK OF GOOD SERVICE” 


CAPITAL $1,250,000 


RESOURCES $15,000,000 











Advertising in the National WoolGrower bring results. 
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THE 
RELIABLE DIP 


Cooper’s Fluid is always the 
same. Being made uniform, 
results are uniformly good. 
It’s the one liquid dip that can 
be relied upon by Western and 
lEastern Sheepmen. 


ALWAYS READY FOR USE. SIMPLY ADD WATER. DESTROYS TICKS, SCAB AND LICE. 
ITS USE PERMITTED IN ALL OFFICIAL DIPPING FOR SHEEP SCAB. 


One Gallon makes Two-hundred Gallons for Ticks, One Gallon makes One-hundred twenty Gallons 
for Scab. Order of $10.00 or over, Freight Paid. On Sale throughout the West. 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 
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SHEEPMENS SUPPLY HOUSE 
Springfield, Idaho 


I have a general store at this point and 
carry a full line of sheepmens supplies. 
My store is the nearest one to the Snake 
River Desert. Kight on the road to the 
spring ranges. Have good loading yards 
for sheep and cattle at this point. Good 
telephone connections. We fill mail or- 
ders promptly. We deal in General 
Merchandise. 


‘THOMAS BLACKBURN 














WALL PAPER 


All Kinds, all prices 
WwW. A. DUVALL 


In the new business district 
122 E. Broadway Salt Lake City 














WOOL GARMENTS 


washed by our scientific 
methods do not shrink. 


TROY LAUNDRY 


Phone Hyland (92 18 East Broadway 
SALT LAKE CITY 




















SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 


EARP 


TAGS = 






'& 3 32QC.BROWN 


and all kinds of 
STOCK-MARKING DEVICES 
RIBBON ano METAL BADGES 


PHONE 304 65 W. BROADWAY 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 




















Salt Lake City.Utah 
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assessed, giving the name and address 
of the owner of each dog, together 
with the sex of each dog and the num- 
ber on the tags issued therefor. 

Section 3. Any person or persons 
who shall dispose of in any manner 
any female dog shall within ten days 
report to the county assessor giving 
age and description of such dog to- 
gether with the name of the party to 
whom such dog was delivered. 

Section 4. All moneys collected by 
the taxes herein provided for, shall 
be deposited in a fund to be known as 
the Stock Indemnity Fund; such fund 
to be used for the purpose of paying 
the indemnity hereinafter provided 
for. Whenever any livestock shall be 
killed, maimed or harassed by dogs in 
such a manner that its value is in- 
jured, the owner shall report such in- 
jury to a Justice of the Peace who 
shall in turn summon three owners of 
the same kind of stock to appraise the 
indemnity that such is entitled to re- 
ceive, such indemnity shall be levied 
on the basis of the actual value of the 
stock injured; on receipt of the affi- 
davits of said appraisers setting forth- 
with damage done to the agrieved 
party, the Justice of the Peace shall 
advise the proper county officer who 
shall in turn issue a warrant to the 
owner of the damaged stock for the 
full amount of said appraisal; such 
warrant shall be drawn on said Stock 
Indemnity Fund, but if such fund 
shall not contain sufficient money, the 
said warrant shall be drawn against 
the general fund of the county. 

Section 5. It shall be the duty of 
the county attorney to investigate all 
losses above specified and to deter- 
mine, if possible, the owner or owners 
of the dogs responsible for such loss; 
when such owner is apprehended, it 
shall be his duty to bring suit against 
him in the name of the county for 
the amount of the indemnity paid to 
the injured party, together with all 
costs incident thereto, all moneys so 
derived aside from the costs of the suit, 
to be deposited in the fund from which 
the owner of the damaged live stock 
had been paid. 


Section 6. It shall be the duty of 
the owner of all dogs subject to taxa- 
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tion to cause such dogs to wear a sub- 
stantial collar and on receipt of the 
tax tag herein provided for, the said 
tag shall be affixed to the proper col- 
lar in a secure and substantial man- 
ner; in the event that such tag shall 
become lost, the said owner _ shall 
forthwith make affidavit to the tax 
collector setting forth the facts of the 
said loss. 

Section 7. Any person or persons 
who shall misrepresent the age, sex 
or description of any dog or the num- 
ber of such dogs owned by him, or 
who shall fail to provide a collar for 
such, or who shall fail to attach the 
tax tag to such collar, or who shall 
fail to report the loss of such tag, or 
who shall in any manner violate any 
of the provisions of this act shall be 
subject to fine not less than $50.00 or 
more than $100.00. 





A GOOD CONVENTION. 
Your national Wool Growers Conven- 
tion was one of the best meetings of live- 
stock men that I ever attended. The 
sheepmen seemed to take much interest 
in. the proceedings and few of them miss- 
ed a session. I am glad to belong to an 
organization that can show the good 
work done for the industry that has been 
done by the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. The publicity that this organ- 
ization has given to the value of mutton 
as a food will put money into the pock- 
ets of every sheepman. My only regret 
is that we did not start the campaign 

many yeats ago. 
F. M. ROTHROCK, 
Washington. 





GREAT BRITAIN’S 
SHEEP EXPORTS. 





The year 1913 was one of the best 
years Great Britian has had so far as the 
exportation of purebred sheep are com 
cerned. During that year 6,538 purebred 
sheep were shipped to various parts of 
the world. 836 of these came to the 
United States at an average export val 
ue of $34.75. 3,025 went to the Argem 
tines at an average value of $95; 123 
head to New Zealand at $115.00 each; 
424 head to Canada at $34.00 each. 
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NOTES OF THE SHEEP TRADE. 





February market did not open auspi- 
ciously for the feeder. During the first 
week of February. trade was in a verv 
delapidated condition. From all points 
of the compass came a run of stuff 
good, bad and indifferent and the poor- 
er it was, the better it sold. The 8 
cent lamb took the count, and Colora- 
do feeders regarded the prospect with 
alarm. lowa, which, according to the 
forecasters, was to have been all in by 
the middle of January, was still fur- 
nishing train loads early in February, 
and according to reliable advices, held 
considerable stuff back. Colorado filled 
feed lots at big prices, has been un- 
der an enormous feed bill all winter, 
not to speak of bad feeding conditions 
due to deep snow, which, melting 
every day, would soon mire the stock, 
but for the use. of an enormous amount 
of bedding. The February prospect 
at the outset was decidedly blue and 
there was apprehension of a repetition 
of the big January run. Colorado con- 
ditions are such as to furnish incen- 
tive to top the stuff out as rapidly as 
possibly, which means marketing 
heavy lambs that are decidedly un- 
popular. During the first week of Feb- 
ruary many lambs weighing around 
ninety pounds had to sell at $7.25 to 
$7.30, and it looked like stealing when 
this stuff was contrasted with the 
counterfeit class that was bringing as 
much money merely because it lacked 
weight. While killers excuse discri- 
mination against heavy lambs on the 
ground that the public wants light 
stuff, they have not been made to ex- 
plain why they turned down finished 
80 to 85-pound lambs at $7.75 to buy 
the counterfeit class at $7.25. To an 
observer, it looks like a palpable effort 
to hold down paper costs, an absurd 
fashion buyers have. Paper costs is 
fictitious and the system should not 
be tolerated at headquarters. Simi- 
larly they pay $7.00 for little 55 to 
-pound lambs that never had a 
Square meal and are worth intrinsical- 
ly $1.50 per hundred less than 90 
Pound Colorados selling at $7.25 to 
7.30. Unskillful buying is the cause 
of much sheep market adversity. 
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FEED AT ASHTON 


I have purchased the feeding yards at Ashton, Illinois, on the line of 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway. Finest grazing, sheds for feed- 
ing hay and grain, good shearing plant. | am a practical stock- 
man and assure all who use these yards the best possible service. 

W. H. SANDERS. 


Give ASHTON YARDS a trial. 

















Kansas City Stock Yards 


A “LIVE” MARKET AS WELL AS A LIVE STOCK MARKET 
ANNUAL RECEIPTS ABOUT 7,000,000 HEAD OF LIVE STOCK 





The 


The 
Greatest Largest 
Stocker Live Stock 
and Exchange 
Feeder Building 
Market occupied 
in the by 
World. SEVENTY 
Commission 
Second ee 
Largest Eight 
Killing Packing 
Point Houses. 














THE UNION PACIFIC'S 
New Short Liae to Kansas City, shortening the distance over 100 miles 
The Freight rates to Kansas City are exactly the same as to any other Missouri River market. 
The rate to Chicago via Kansas City is the same as via Omaha, and the distance from Kansas City 
is 34 miles less than from Omaha. 


DAILY CAPACITY—70,000 CATTLE; 40,000 HOGS; 50,000 SHEEP 











National Wool Grower advertisers are reliable. 
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Swift’s Bouillon Cubes 


Prepared in sanitary kitchens and under U. §. Government supervision. One cube 
in a cup of hot water makes a delightful cup of bouillon. Try them. If your 
dealer cannot supply you with Swift’s Bouillon Cubes, write 


Swift & Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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WINSLOW & CO. 


wookL 


248 Summer St., Boston 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 














Attention Wool Growers 


Salter Bros. & Co. 


Wool Brokers 


216 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Solicit wool shipments for direct sale to 
the mills. Always sold subject to ship- 
per'’s consent. Liberal advances. 

of references. 














Coates Brothers 


Wool Commission 
Merchants 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Offer best facilities for the hand- 
ling and sale of wool. LIBERAL 
ADVANCES. 
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From the killers standpoint, and no 
argument sufficiently plausible to pal- 
liate it has ever been advanced. Ow- 
ing to the high feed bill last season, 
finishers were warranted in expecting 
premiums, but so far they have been 
grieviously disappointed. If killers 
do not want a finished article, the 
sooner they get together and pass a 
resolution to that effect, the better. 


Suspicion is growing that lowa 
feeders bought more western sheep and 
lambs on the range and sent them di- 
rect to feed lots last fall, than they 
were generally credited with. With 
the single exception of Colorado, Iowa 
is now easily the banner mutton finish- 
ing state, and it is crowding close on 
the heels of Colorado. This year a 
swarm of new operators got into the 
game. One reason being that stock 
cattle were scarce and high, another 
that sheep made money the year be- 
fore. Regular feeders regarded the biz 
fall purchasing movement sceptically, 
the result being that many of them 
were unable to fill up. The big move- 
ment approximating over one million 
head is well distributed over the state, 
every county taking some and Chica- 
go commission houses that handled 








FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Wool Merchants 


Consignments Solicited. 


116-122 Federal Street 


BOSTON 





William Farnsworth 


R. H. Stevenson, Jr. 


E. W. Brigham T. S. Conan 
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| Am the First and Original Manufacturer 


making a specialty of extra long staple wool. 


| pay extraordinary high prices for 16-inch staple and longer 


SUBMIT SAMPLES AND WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS 
LONG WOOL EXCLUSIVELY 


L. LEVUSSOVE, 152-154 Third Ave., New York City 
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few sheep ordinarily have been as- 
tounded at the receipt of ovine stock 
from customers that usually sold cat- 
tle. Inquiry elicits the information 
that they were either bought at Omaha 
or out on the range. The lowa moye- 
ment has had a demoralizing influence 
on the winter market for the reason 
that commission houses could not con- 
trol it as they can the run from Colo- 
rado feed lots, which is held at nearby 
feeding stations for an opportune mo- 
ment to go to market. lowa feeders 
watched the trend of prices and or- 
dered cars when the occasion seemed 
to warrant, the result being a series 
of gluts. On the first Monday in Feb- 
ruary, commission houses ordered in 
considerable stuff from the feed lots 
anticipating that little would be avail- 
able from any other source, but lowa 
reported and the hopper was filled to 
overflowing. In a meterological sense, 
Iowa has fared much better than Colo- 
rado this season. Weather conditions 
having been superb for outdoor feed- 
ing and very satisfactory gains have 
been made with the cheapest kind of 
feed, corn.on the stalk. 

lL. Es 





RAILROADS INTERESTED 
IN: LIVESTOCK. 





In our state there has been a great 
and widely spread interest in 
growing and some of us have protest 
ed saying: “West Virginia hills were 
not made to be plowed up and culti- 
vated. The abundant growth of Ken- 
tucky Blue Grass plainly shows that 
these hills were meant for grazing.” 
The Baltimore & Ohio railroad, which 
goes through many sections, has jist 
decided to assist us by presenting 
worthy boys in each county with 4 
pair of lambs, either 
wool. 


corm 


fine or coarse 
I am writing you about this 9 
that in other states not well adaptell 
to the plow but well set to grass the 
railroads would be sowing their ow! 
harvest by promoting the livestock it- 
terest. 

S.A. Salt, 


West Virginia. 
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WOOL MARKET STRONG 





The following is taken from the 
Daily Trade Record of January 30th: 

“For two years there has not been 
the activity in the wool market of the 
United States that there is now. Mr. 
Adams, of Brown & Adams, said to 
me a couple of days ago: ‘We are 
now keeping out of loses and we must 
vonsider this very good. We are most 
sold out.’ 

“Two weeks ago I reported the at- 
tempted contracting of domestic 
wools for the new clip. Today I can 
report a large contract made for the 


new clip of about 2,000,000 pounds of 


Montana wools, at an eighth of a cent 
more than what similar clips bring. 
This is more of a binder than a con- 
tract because the party in question 
likes a certain section of wool from 
Montana. All the other attempts to 
contract have been fruitless.” 





SHEEP IN 
NORTHERN MONTANA. 





There is not within 30 per cent as 
many sheep in northern Montana to- 
day as there was in 1912. Some of the 
smaller outfits that did not own their 
range shipped everything they had last 
fall. The larger outfits cut down their 
flocks but will be able to stay in the 
business for a long time because they 
have large land holdings. In the vi- 
cinity of Chinook the dry farmers are 
getting pretty thick, some of them 
have located as much as thirty miles 
south of the railroad. These men are 
going to try and raise wheat and flax 
but they only had a small crop this 
year. It is too soon as yet to say 
whether they can make it stick or not. 

In our section there is going to be a 
good many breeding ewes for sale. 
These ewes were bred so as to begin 
lambing about May 10th, so that they 
will be sold for April delivery or 
sooner. There will also be a goodly 
number of yearling ewes to offer. We 
are using Cotswold and Hampshire 
Tams so that these bred ewes should 
prove valuable to the lamb raisers of 
Idaho and Montana. 

W. R. HENSEN, Montana. 
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Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 





481 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 




















B. Harris Wool Company 


IF YOU DON’T KNOW US GET ACQUAINTED 


Exclusive Handlers of Western Wool 





Before disposing of your wool; call, wire or write:our Western. office 


A. S. ERICKSON, Agent Sairtskeciry, urad 


























BROWN & ADAMS 


WOOL 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


269-279 Summer Street, Boston, [lass. 





JACOB F. BROWN . EDMUND F. LELAND 
SAMUEL G. ADAMS ALBERT S. HOWE 
HARRY P. BRADFORD 
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American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, Idaho. 


COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
310 E. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 








— 
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American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


The largest live stock Association in 
the world. For rules, list of mem- 
bers, blanks, or any other information, 

address the Secretary. 


Cc. F. CURTISS, President, 
Lewiston, N. Y. 


J. M. WADE, Secretary, 
Lafayette, Ind. 
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American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Ass’n 


Volume VI ready for delivery. Pedi- 

grees now being received for Volume 

Vil. MEMBERSHIP FEE, $10.00. For 

list of members, rules, blanks, or any 

other information concerning the 
’ breed, address the Secretary. 


R. A. JACKSON, President, 
Dayton, Washington. 


DWIGHT LINCOLN, Secretary, .. 


Milford Center, Ohio. 


American & Delaine- 


Merino Record Ass’n.. 


This Association annually publishes 
the increase of the flocks, keeping the 
lineage by name and number of every 

animal so recorded. 


8. M. CLEAVER, Secretary, 
Delaware, Ohio. 
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THE MONTH’S 
SHEEP MOVEMENT. 


January 
lambs at 


receipts of sheep and 

the six principal western 
markets were the largest on record for 
the month. 





1914 1913 

SS Re re 485,228 449,591 
Kansas City .......... 160,530 157,177 
NR re Ss wt cane 226,333 207,667 
ge Mee Gaara 63,072 76,346 
OS ae 67,719 46,589 
OID ne Udbewces 54,734 20,032 
1,057,616 957,402 

The big run is easily explained. 


Feed was high and finishers were dis- 
posed to unload at every opportunity 
that looked favorable. Every state in 
the cornbelt shied its caster into the 
ring, but Iowa was the big contribu- 
tor. 

The figures are not calculated to 
form a mutton scarcity theory, but 
the stuff went into feeders’ hands last 
fall and logically had to come out, al- 
though few in the trade expected such 
a deluge. 





J. E. P. 
PROSPECTS FOR 
IMPORTED MUTTON. 





So far very little mutton has been 
imported, but there are signs of a 
swelling movement. As Robert Mathe- 
son explained it, sheep and lambs 
have been relatively cheaper in the 
United States than elsewhere, mak- 
ing importing impracticable. 
has been especially the case with mut- 
ton, which is the meat South Ameri- 
ca and Argentine importers handle 
mainly. The first week of February 
witnessed the arrival at New York, 
however, of the largest mutton ship- 
ment that has arrived since free trade 
went into effect. It consisted of 6,491 
carcasses of foreign mutton and 1,759 
carcasses of frozen lambs. Buenos 
Ayres advices are that during the next 
three months considerable frozen mut- 
ton will be loaded at that port for 
New York. Since January first, load- 
ing there -for the United States ports 
aggregated 31,000 carcasses. 

Great Britain is 
over its foreign mutton supply, fear- 


showing concern 


This ° 
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ing that the United States will out. 
bid it. Last year Great Britain jm- 
ported 162,661,000 pounds of foreign 
mutton against 96,567,000 the previous 
year, and any material supply curtail 
ment from outside sources would serj- 
ously effect consumers. How much 
mutton Great Britain eats is indicated 
by the fact that 1913 imports were 
equal to 10,677,261 sheep. For every 
animal the British grower of pedigree 
sheep sent abroad John Bull bought 
1,275 head to satisfy his ravenous mut- 
ton appetite. British mutton imports 
last year were equivalent to a weekly 
purchase of 250,320 sheep, and if the 
American public consumed mutton in 
the same proportion, three animals 
could be utilized where there is a mar- 
ket for one at present. 


Argentine and Australia furnish the 
bulk of Great Britain’s imports. Aus- 
tralia being credited with 72 per 
cent and Argentine with 23 per cen; 
of the whole. Details of the growth 
of British import mutton trade of re- 
cent years follow and are interesting. 

Australia, Argentine, New Zealand 
and Uraguay. 


Year Mutton Cwts. Mutton Cwts. 
EpOe « NGn Civ ewaey 3,866,384 1,185,470 
A ey ae anes ap 3,143,101 1,639,690 
BOGR ixcdwhane raided 3,273,163 1,858,689 
BONO i cncestcuakrns 3,629,572 1,510,138 
PE a ewe celeeenens 2,921,776 1,502,989 
Sag a ap Re 2,373,640 1,620,309 ° 
BUTE. siinta oes cen 2,863,304 1,465,224 
|. EF 





MONTANA LAND OFFICE BUSY 





The year 1913 was a big one at the 
Billings land office. The total  re- 
ceipts for the year, as shown by the 
report issued, aggregated $429,469.90. 
There were 1,800 homesteads and 
other applications received and 830 
homesteads granted. Forty-nine final 
proofs were rejected and fourteen final 
proofs were protested. Final proofs 
now in the course of perfection num- 
ber about 200. The month of Decem- 
ber was an unusually busy one, due 
to the opening of large tracts of land 


in the Bull Mountains. Three hun- 
dred and ninety-nine filings were 
made. 
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